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} 
+ REATIVE imagination is not confined to a few people. All are born with it but 
few use it to capacity. Psychological studies indicate that creative talents can be 
5 | developed, and that individuals with high intelligence are not always the ones who 
produce the most original ideas. 
ym The late Dr. Albert Einstein said, “Imagination is more important than knowl- 
4 edge.” It is not just intelligence but how we use it that counts. Creativity is confined 
neither to the young nor to one’s field of specialization. Some of the best ideas of his- 
lam tory were outside the fields of the originators. . 
} ; , 
9 Samuel Morse, of telegraph fame, was a portrait painter. 
Robert Fulton, of steamboat fame, was an artist. 
ows Eli Whitney, of cotton gin fame, was a school teacher. 
Thomas Jefferson developed some of his best ideas when he was in his 80’s. 
I2 Innovation and motivation are important parts of every manager’s job. What can 
iton a manager do to inspire creativity? He can: 
13 (1) Let his subordinates and associates know that he will listen to new ideas and 
will try something new. 
-_ (2) Emphasize that good ideas are welcomed even in areas outside the individu- 
14 al’s job. 
yles (3) Make certain that he and his supervisors delegate challenging tasks to sub- 
ordinates. This will cause them to stretch and give him more time for crea- 
tyre | tivity. Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “Man’s mind, stretched to a new idea, 
never goes back to its original dimensions.” 
" (4) Encourage people to stick their necks out, to come up with a radical idea and 
coch to have determination and perseverance in carrying out these ideas. 
22 | | Some managers encourage their people to write ideas down immediately, lest they 
be lost forever. Nothing will happen until you put the idea to work. S.A.M., at all its 
azar national meetings and many regional meetings, distributes “Idea Cards’ to all in 
attendance for subsequent reference and follow-up on any ideas that they may pick up. 
27 : : . 
To encourage new ideas we must let our people know we have confidence in their 
ability in helping to solve the problem at hand. We must create a climate for creative 
thinking. 
- At General Electric, engineers who have been taught to use their imagination get 
28 three times as many ideas as those who haven’t. 
At the Chicago plant of the Hotpoint Company, a superintendent and two fore- 
men using Hotpoint’s brainstorming technique developed and installed an equally effi- 
29 . P pe & I 
cient conveyor system for $4,000 after an initial request for a $200,000 system was 
rejected. 
One company asked its employees for new uses for its products and received 
—s 52,000 suggestions, many of which have been adopted. 
ce ot A A basic test for any manager is his ability to make ordinary people perform 
od ak | “over their heads.” By trying ourselves and encouraging others to develop the art of 
N. Y. | creative thinking we will come closer to meeting this test. 8 
n | 
. 7 . | 
eich | JOHN B. JOYNT 
antity, | National President 
pub- fi | 
od | 
four i | 
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How long will these year-after-year wage increases keep coming? How 
long must industry continue to prepare for them, with their incidental 
material price increases? Some industrial executives think they will con- 
tinue as long as business stays good and improved productivity can at 
least partially compensate for the increased costs and as long as prices 
can be raised. The program of perpetual inflation is rough on many 
companies, which must save and economize to pay the steadily increas- 
ing wages and material price increases. What is the answer? This 
author offers some suggestions . . . 


Cost Reduction Know-How— 
Key to Profit Stability 


I the case of some industries produc- 
ing fundamental raw materials there 
is limited capacity, and in the growing 
economy there is seldom a surplus. In 
these industries manufacturing funda- 
mental materials there seems to be little 
deterrent to price increases. Other in- 
dustries using those materials accept 
these price increases, but many attempt 
to minimize the effect on the cost of 
their products. 

In many industries there seems to be 
the keenness of competition. As long as 
the demand is strong prices can be in- 
creased, but when the demand is weak 
it is not possible to obtain price in- 
creases without weakening the com- 
panys position in the market. There 
always seems to be more productive 
capacity in competitive plants than is 
required for the market. These com- 
panies are constantly pressed by others 
trying to increase their percentage of 
the available With every 
price increase under these conditions 
goes the possibility of losing some of the 
market. But still many of these in- 
dustries are continuing to make good 
profits in spite of annual wage increases, 
many forms of additional employe bene- 
fits, and annual material price increases. 

How do they do it? Here are some 
of the answers. ... 

When Cost Reduction Programs were 
originally formalized the projects were 


6 


business. 


obtained from suggestions offered by 
people located in any part of the or- 
ganization, or from needed improve- 
ments observed by members of depart- 
ments that were concerned with the cost 
of the product. Among these were the 
Manufacturing Engineer, the Design 
Engineer, the Time Study Man, the Cost 
Estimator, the Foreman, and_ others. 
In the main, results were not well co- 
ordinated and some time there was pyra- 
miding in the reporting of the savings. 
When this duplication in reporting was 
detected there was a loss of confidence 
on the part of Executive Management. 
It is recognized that many savings have 
been accomplished through these pro- 
grams, but without fundamental design 
changes they soon reached a point of 
diminishing returns. 

With the second phase of Cost Reduc- 
tion Programs came the planned design 
changes to obtain a better product at a 
lower cost. This was a planned expendi- 
ture for fundamental design engineering 
to obtain designs more acceptable to the 
customer while incorporating the latest 
available materials and with lower labor 
costs. In the course of adapting the 
engineering models to production and 
providing proper tooling, opportunities 
for cost reductions came to light. These 
were evaluated at the development or 
pilot plant stage and eliminated to a 
great degree the opportunity for cost re- 


by Gerald Z. Wollam 


Assistant to Vice President 
Elevator Division 
Westinghouse Electric Company 


ductions during the course of produc- 
tion. As the tooling became more com- 
plicated and expensive. changes during 
production became too expensive and 
more difficult to make. Recognizing this, 
more attention has been turned to fun- 
damental planning for the initial design, 
for initial tooling, and for methods of 
manufacturing. This presumed that the 
conditions would remain about the same 
for the life of the design or at least for 
a period of years, except for oversights 
and errors discovered in the course of 
production. 

It therefore follows that a company 
starting a new cost reduction program 
finds many mine run projects that can 


Mr. Woliam hasbeen with Westinghouse 
since receiving his B.S. degree in Elec- 
trical Engineering from the University of 
California in 1939. His first job with the 
firm was as Industrial Relations man, and 


he has since been a foreman of Inspec- 


tion, manager of Accounting, head- 

quarters Staff Assistant in the Account- | 
ing Department, Assistant Director of 
the Budget Division, Assistant Division | 


Manager of the Radio Division, Works 
Manager of the Sunbury Plant, Assistant 
Director of Headquarters Manufacturing 
Engineering Department, Headquarters 
Director of Wage Incentives, and now 
Assistant to the Vice President of the 
| Elevator Division. Mr. Wollam is a mem- 
| ber of the Society for Advancement of 
Northern New 


| Management's Jersey 


| Chapter. 
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prosecuted and from which savings 
‘an be obtained. But after such a pro- 
eram has been operated for a number 


of years the supply of projects dries up 
and the program reaches a point of 
diminishing returns. To avoid having 
the source of cost reduction disappear. 
the company must have a_ planned 
program for developing new product de- 
signs and methods that give as good or 
better products at reduced cost. These 
designs cannot be economical to manu- 
facture unless the manufacturing 
methods are carefully considered while 


the product is still in the design state. 


Yost reductions that stabilize profits 

A are the result of long term plan- 
ning; they start with market survey and 
end with economical distribution. 

To insure that products will always 
be competitive and satisfy the cus- 
tomer’s needs and desire, it is necessary 
to maintain a perpetual program of 
product improvement through _long- 
range, fundamental design facilities im- 
provement and cost reduction. It is not 
possible here to present all of the factors 
that influence the stability of costs and 
profits, but brief mention 
the salient 
feasible. 

1. Analyze the market. 

a. Determine the available market. 
(1) What is it today? 
(2) Is it a growing market? 
(3) What will it be in the 
future ? 


of a few of 


contributing factors is 


b. What is the company’s reason- 
able to-be-expected share of the 
available market? 

(1) Based upon its facilities and 
the facilities of its 
petitors. 

(2) How much of that market 
can be taken without affect- 
ing sales prices? 

c. Can more market be created? 
(1) By product advertising and 


com- 


sales promotion. 
(2) By intensive sales activity. 
(3) By new designs. 
(4) By new products. 
2. Engineering Research. 

a. Does the future dictate improved 
products ? 

b. Is research necessary to keep 
up with the progress of the in- 
dustry ? 

c. Should products be made from 
new or better materials? 

d. Should the products have more 
refinements ? 

e. Should the products be more 


automatic to save time and labor 
by the consumer? 
3. Fundamental Product Design. 

a. Can the product be redesigned 
to serve the customer better? 

b. Can it be redesigned to gain bet- 
ter customer acceptance? 

c. Can it be redesigned to be more 
economical to manufacture? 

d. Would new designs create ad- 
ditional markets? 

e. Would new designs reduce sales 
resistance? 

f. Are new designs necessary to 
bring the product up to com- 
petitive designs? 

4, Plant Site Location. 

a. Is the plant properly located 
with respect to the factors that 
influence its well being? 

b. Is it near the center of distribu- 
tion? 

(1) Has the market shifted? 
(2) Does the company have a 
wider sales and distribution 
coverage? 
(3) Should the plant be located 
in some other territory? 

(4) Should there be a second 
plant instead of expanding 
the present one? 

c. Where do the fundamental raw 
materials come from? 

(1) Are they too costly because 
of transportation costs? 

(2) Are they always available 
in sufficient supply? 

(3) Is it necessary to maintain 
excessive inventories — be- 
cause of unreliable trans- 
portation or because of the 
distance from suppliers? 

d. Are the transportation 
reasonable? 

(1) Because of the location are 
the transportation costs too 


costs 


high? 
(2) Are there unusual freight 
tariffs? 


(3) Is there sufficient competi- 
tion between the various 
types of transportation? 

(4) Would it be advisable to do 
some of the manufacturing 
near the source of supply 
of fundamental materials? 

(5) Could other forms of trans- 
portation be used if the 
plant were otherwise lo- 
cated? 

(a) Better trucking. 

(b) Water transportation. 

(c) Competition in rail 
transportation. 
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(6) Is the time for transporta- 
tion vital? 

(a) Does it require exces- 
sive inventories _ be- 
cause of the transpor- 
tation time from the 
plant to distribution 
points? 

Are large raw ma- 
terial inventories nec- 
essary because of the 
distance from supply 
of these materials? 
e. Is there an adequate labor sup- 
ply? 
(1) Is the plant location in an 
area with a tight labor sup- 


ply? 


(b) 


(2) Are the other industries ex- 
panding faster than trained 
personnel becomes avail- 
able? 

(3) Is the community indus- 
trially minded? 

(4) Are the schools providing 
industrial training? 

(5) Is the balance good be- 


tween industry, agriculture 
and other users of labor? 
5. Facilities Planning. 

a. Were adequate facilities pro- 
vided for the present products? 

b. Were they planned for the 
quantities now being produced 
and those that the company 
plans to produce? 

c. Were they planned for the an- 
ticipated growth? 

d. Were they planned according to 
the latest known manufacturing 
methods? 

e. Were they planned around the 
best available materials in the 
most economical form? 

6. Plant Layout of Existing Facilities. 

a. Is the plant laid out for the most 
economical flow of work through 
all operations? 

b. Are the material handling costs 
reasonable? Would the 
proved layout reduce them? 

7. Improved Purchasing Methods. 

a. Are the latest procurement 
methods used for all buying? 

b. Are materials analyzed through 
“value analysis”? 

c. Is a program of cost reduction 
geared to analysis of material 
values? 

8. Material Specifications. 

a. Are material specifications prop- 
erly engineerd for the use of 
purchasing and production? 

9. Work Specifications. 


im- 
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10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


a. 


Have work specifications been 
prepared for all productive 
operations? 


. Have these work specifications 


been furnished to productive 
operatives? 


Job Classifications. 


a. 


Are all positions evaluated and 
recorded in formal job classi- 
fications? 


Established Standards of Perform- 


ance, 


a. 


Have standards of performance 
been established for all produc- 
tive operatives, particularly those 
on which incentive is paid? 


. Have standards of performance 


been established for non-produc- 
tive operations (expense opera- 
tions) ? 


Training and On the Job Instruc- 


tion. 
a. Is vestibule training provided 


Cc. 


where major expansions in or- 
ganization are required? 

Is an adequate program of on 
the job instruction provided to 
adequately train people for their 
work? 

Is this coordinated with the work 
specifications? 


Incentive Administration. 


a. Is the whole organization geared 


to an adequate incentive ad- 
ministration program? 


. Do the labor contracts provide 


a proper procedure for main- 
taining sound standards of per- 
formance? 
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Planned Distribution of the Prod. 

uct. 

a. Does the company do enough 
general advertising? 

b. Does the sales promotion main- 
tain the company’s position in 
the industry ? 

c. Is there adequate warehousing 
for distribution of the product, 
and is this warehousing eco- 
nomical? 

d. Are the transportation faciilties 
adequate for proper distribu- 
tion? 

e. Is service being rendered to all 
customers according to the re- 
quirements of the industry and 
the product? 

These are some of the elements of 
industrial design, manufacturing and 
distribution that must be planned and 
controlled to insure profit stability. 
They start with market surveys and end 
with proper and economical distribution 
of the product. It all has the nature of 
a creative program; the creation of a 
market, the creation of designs to satisfy 
that market, designs that are acceptable 
and offer more to the customers, de- 
signs that use more economical or bet- 
ter materials, designs that are readily 
manufactured, and designs that are eas) 
to distribute. 


14. 


a stability comes primarily 
- through product planning, cost im- 
provement and control. But cost reduc- 
tions and cost control take many forms 
in the various industries. Through ex- 
ceptional ingenuity, progressive com- 
panies have developed many ways for 
improving operating costs. Representa- 
tives of some of those companies are 
here today to present a wide variety of 
typical sources of savings in representa- 
tive phases of industrial operations. Some 
of these will apply directly to factory cost 
while others shédw how to reduce the 
operating expenses of non-manufactur- 
ing departments. Many of the ideas to 
be presented today will have direct ap- 
plication in our own companies while 
others are thought provoking and will 
stimulate ideas for profit improvement 
and stability. With the ever-present and 
relentless competition in nearly ever) 
field of industry, few companies can 
afford to disregard the opportunity of 
learning how others accomplish savings 
and stabilize profits. Now, as the talks 
are presented, let us look for the ap 
plication of these examples in our cost 
reduction and cost control applica- 
tions. a 
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Just what is the proper function of the assistant to Top Management? 
What is the correct attitude of the assistant toward his boss and his 
relations to the rest of the members of the organization? Much has 
been said and written about this sensitive spot in the organizational 
set-up—so much that it is difficult for anything new to be added. But 
this frank and objective analysis of the position, by a man who has been 
on the spot, may be a new approach to an old problem. 


The Assistant To Top Management 


Fk see if something new can be 
said on the subject of Assistant-To- 
Top-Management. The position could be 
taken that the right combination of top- 
man-and-assistant would multiply that 
top executive’s effectiveness and simul- 
taneously build up those in the line of 
command. This effective assistant to top 
management is the assistant who wants 
the organization to succeed, the assistant 
who facilitates communication, the 
assistant who contributes staff effort to 
the resolution of problems rather than 
to their obfuscation and his seeming im- 
portance. Such an assistant is a min- 
ister-without-portfolio, he is fully and 
currently informed on operations and 
policy, he reflects his senior’s attitudes 
and philosophy on corporation affairs: 
he is all of those things—or he is just 
another secretary. 

Now, it is true that some top execu- 
tives have assistants who carry the title 
but operate as secretaries and not with- 
out encouragement, be it added, from 
the top executive. But other and more 
damaging possibilities exist. Indeed, on 
the negative side, these points have often 
been scored—that assistants interfere in 
the chain of command, that they weaken 
the authority and effectiveness of the 
ranking subordinates immediately be- 
low top management, that they reflect 
the inability of top management either 
to o its daily job or to delegate effec- 
tively. Much else besides. All of these 


things can be true, and where more than 
one assistant is involved, they are likely 
to be true, perhaps certainly. 

These failures, these flaws in the 
relationship between the executive, 
the assistant, and line officers, can be 
avoided if four cardinal principles are 
observed. First, the top executive really 
wants an assistant; second, there is mu- 
tual trust; third, the executive can and 
will listen; fourth, the assistant is in- 
formed. When these conditions prevail. 
a constructive situation exists which top 
management can properly exploit. Let 
us consider these factors in more detail. 

First, the top executive consciously 
and knowingly wants an assistant. This 
is quite aside from need. Some people— 
and good ones, too—are “lone” players; 
they don’t wish to share their thoughts 
or their information; or they don't 
know how to do so. There are other top 
executives who do have assistants—| 
purposely put it in the plural—because 
they were inherited from the previous 
boss, because the assistants themselves 
accept such an “arrangement” in lieu of 
resigning when the boss, through mis- 
guided charity, failed to fire them, be- 
cause the boss feels more secure 
if attended by a few people he can 
alternately ignore and berate. No, first 
and foremost, the top executive must 
want and expect to use his assistant. 

Secondly, there must be mutual trust 
between the two people involved. This 
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quality of trust is so obviously a sine 
qua non that to labor it will lead us into 
a discussion of mother-love and the Boy 
Scout oath. 

Thirdly, the top executive must be the 
type of man who can listen to the things 
he doesn’t want to hear. If on occasion 
the assistant disagrees, or he has bad 
news to tell the boss, the boss must 
listen. He cannot, like Xerxes, have the 
messenger’s tongue cut out, because the 
miscreant reports that the Greeks fight 
valiantly. 

The fourth essential is that the assis- 
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tant must be continuously informed. 
Doubtless a heavy share of this obliga- 
tion rests on the assistant himself, but it 
is also true that the top man must 
make information continuously avail- 
able. There are top executives who rival 
Somoan schoolteachers, reluctant to pass 
on their acquired knowledge lest the 
pupil ultimately know as much as his 
teacher and thus, in Somoan society, the 
teacher lose caste. Far and away the 
most effective method is for the assistant 
to participate in as many conferences 
(including all the important ones) as 
the day permits. The exception is, of 
course, a personal session between the 
top executive and another person whose 
career or personal problems are under 
review. Another and frequently indis- 
pensable procedure is for the assistant 
to live with the people who are actually 
doing the job. However, the value of 
this practice and indeed its acceptance 
by all the persons involved rests on the 
establishment of a psychologically se- 
cure relationship between the assistant 
and the line of command. 

Let us suppose all these fine char- 
acteristics of the executive-assistant re- 
lationship do exist, then what? 

Then the assistant can multiply the 
top executive's time: he can get answers 
for operating people who need them 
quickly; he can facilitate communica- 
tion, arrange conferences, schedule plant 
visits, interpret staff work. Above all, 
he can and must circulate and com- 
municate. 

Very fine. But, rightly, you ask; how 
can this function be performed so as to 
avoid the common faults brieflly men- 
tioned earlier in this article? 


Yo begin with, the assistant must. 
from the first day and constantly 
thereafter, work to strengthen line opera- 
tions. He does this by contributing to 
the sense of security of each and every 
person with whom he comes in contact. 
After all, the assistant to the top ex- 
ecutive has no sales quota to reach, he 
has no production schedule to meet, he 
neither grants nor withholds promotion: 
why then should he take any credit 
from any circumstance? If the proper 
situation obtains between his boss and 
himself, he needs no credit; indeed, it 
would be an embarrassment. On the 
contrary, the assistant must positively 
give credit elsewhere. He must build 
the security of others. There is nothing 
to be gained by challenging the line 
man, by dramatizing a possible short- 
coming, by making anyone appear fool- 


‘munication 
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ish. It doesn’t strengthen the boss. nor 
put a nickel in the till. 

Since the relationship of the assistant 
to the line operators. the research tech- 
nicians, the engineers and managers 
must be built on mutual respect, the 
assistant must not pretend to knowledge 
he doesn’t have. If he does so his use- 
fulness will come to an abrupt end, if 
indeed it ever had begun to flourish. A 
proper humility is. in any case, good for 
the soul. But salvation aside, nobody 
knows everything. At the top level in 
industry today the senior executive is 
certain to be concerned with more than 
one product, more than one process, 
more than one plant. And there are col- 
lateral problems of research, patents 
procurement contracts, union negotia- 
tions, and a host of others. Even if le 
Bon Dieu knows it all. he is smart 
enough to keep still. 


I ET us return to the item “circulate 
_4 and communicate” for this is of 
prime importance. The assistant must 
become so immersed in the philosophy 
and thinking of the top executive whom 
he serves that there can be no question 
of his reflecting that top man’s views. 
This is not to say that the assistant un- 
thinkingly parrots his boss, for we are 
talking here of communication; com- 
munication which rests on discriminat- 
ing judgment of the applicable and the 
appropriate. Moreover, we are talking 
about relaying the viewpoint of that top 
executive without endlessly identifying 
it as such. There are areas of give-and- 
take where, in diplomatic parlance, the 
question hasn’t been asked and the an- 
swer hasn’t been given, yet an exchange 
of views has taken place. An operating 
man has every right to “try it on for 
size’. And the top executive has every 
right not to be committed unknowingly. 

Further to this same point, but in 
minor key, is the obvious corollary that 
the executive’s name should not be taken 
in vain; or put more crudely, that the 
assistant must not throw his (boss's) 
weight around. In any case if the assis- 
tant is not accepted in his own right as 
a person and as a useful citizen, it is a 
technical knockout and the bout should 
be stopped forthwith. 

So far we have reviewed only one 
half of the function of communication 
that the assistant carries. that is, com- 
outward and downward. 
And, to repeat, communication outward 
and downward is that communication 
which serves to let the central staff and 
the line operators know the boss’s think 
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ing—or just the sequence of events that 
explain to staff and line developments of 
special interest to them. Communica- 
tion upward supplements the top ex- 
ecutive’s opportunities to obtain data or 
impressions or even the “feel” of a 
situation. Thus, communication upward 
is a tool to strengthen line operations 
and to facilitate staff contribution to the 
executive’s twofold purpose in life: to 
train and to manage. And right at this 
point a strong word of caution. This 
function of upward communication has 
nothing to do with the FBI; it is not a 
job for a counter-intelligence agent; it 
is never a technique to make a third 
person appear the fool or to make him 
insecure. Moreover, to this functional 
reason we should add a second, a moral 
one, that of ethics: confidences, whether 
given freely or inadvertently, are to be 
rigorously honored. 

Upward communication is a function 
of multiplying the time available to the 
top executive. It is a method of collect- 
ing and relaying on a more informal 
basis the observations and judgments 
of line operating people. It is also a 
method of distilling and interpreting 
staff work, especially at the Corporate 
level, to meet the particular needs of 
those operating divisions under the ex- 
ecutive’s direction. And it is, of course, 
a method of relating data from varied 
sources to give the top executive a full 
picture. Again a word of caution seems 
appropriate. Upward communication is 
definitely not a technique for substitut- 
ing the assistant’s judgment for the 
judgment of the operating man or the 
staff specialist. 

(I shouldn’t want to be stuffy, but 
it may be worth it for the record to add 
that the assistant must report accurately. 
He can screen out the trivia, including 
gossip, but the relevant facts must be 
there—all of them.) 


()> the other hand, there is a place 
for judgment and the assistant 
should have some views. In open confer- 
neces or in private sessions with the 
ss just batting ideas around, he can 
erve a useful function. The need to 
tink out loud, to formulate ideas or 
‘lans more precisely, to find expression 
r a novel notion can frequently be 
et by us mortals only through the op- 
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portunity to talk. This calls for a mix- 
ture of good listening and honest judg- 


— 


‘nts freely expressed. Within that 


framework of mutual trust which is one 
© those four characteristics essential to 
iis relationship expressed earlier in 


this article, the assistant to a top execu- 
tive can make a valuable contribution. 


| pene there is an area where the 
assistant is on his own. Free of the 
pressing responsibilities of production 
schedules, sales quotas, research projects, 
el cetera, he can and should survey the 
scene. He should take advantage of this 
relative freedom to get a whole view. 
What are the contemporary develop- 
ments in the economic field? The im- 
pact of population growth? Labor sup- 
ply and automation? Management de- 
velopment and education? The role of 
the Corporation in society? How will 
these developments affect the Corpora- 
tion’s objectives? Indeed, does the Cor- 
poration have realistic objectives in the 
light of these very developments? Does 
the Corporation, for example, have the 
understanding and respect of the com- 
munities in which it works and lives? 

The assistant is privileged to raise 
these seemingly extraneous questions 
from time to time and even to suggest 
answers. But even here, the role of the 
assistant is not to be confused with the 
responsibility of the operating official. 
It is not the assistant’s privilege to plan, 
but only to encourage others to plan, to 
facilitate that planning by asking, “have 
you thought of this?” 

Perhaps at this point it would be use- 
ful to summarize. First, be it noted we 
are discussing the role of an assistant 
to a top executive in a modern-day Cor- 
poration. What has been said would not 
apply in many other situations—for ex- 
ample, an assistant to the production 
manager. Second, we are talking about 
one general assistant, not several. If a 
top executive has an assistant for public 
relations, or an assistant for sales, he 
has additional department heads with or 
without staffs, and with or without title. 
Again, if a top executive has several 
general assistants, he has downgraded 
his nominal department heads and divi- 
sion managers, and in any case, he has 
chaos and dissatisfaction. Caesar could 
divide all of Gaul into three parts, but 
he refrained from setting two or more 
commanders in each area. 


Assume, then, one general assistant 
to the top executive; assume trust and 
appropriate competence. Under these 
circumstances that assistant will multi- 
ply the executive's time, he will con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of line offi- 
cials, he will facilitate communication 
throughout that institutional framework 
we call the modern Corporation. ca 
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The author demonstrates the successful application of the Work 
Sampling Technique at executive level, showing the method used to 
bring to light solutions to problems which are usually buried beneath the 
daily routine and in the work patterns of persons who are too busy and 
have too little time to reflect on their own personal work habits. 


Work Sampling At Executive Level 


N treating the subject of work 
| Bo at the executive level it 
might be well to first define this concept 
before spending time discussing it. 
Work sampling is a specialized applica- 
tion of the sampling theory and prac- 
tice to work patterns. The statistical 
techniques applicable to this type of 
problem would, in general, be those fall- 
ing within the scope of the small sample 
method. The general conditions for 
sampling require that it be set up in 
such a manner that each function or 
attribute being studied within the de- 
fined universe shall have an equal 
chance of being included, and the ob- 
servation and recording of one shall in 
ao way affect the observation and re- 
cording of another. While in large 
samples there is no assumption concern- 
ing the distribution of the measure- 
ments, in small sample theory the dis- 
tribution of measurements is assumed 
to be normal and to follow a normal 
distribution curve. 

My concept of work sampling at the 
executive level is one to which the small 
sampling method would apply. By de- 
fining the scope of a project as one 
which would cover the normal activity 
pattern of one or a group of executives, 
it would be one which would fall within 
the concept of this discussion. After this 
has been done, there are three general 
steps to be followed. The first is to make 
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random recordings of the observed ac- 
tions of the individuals involved in the 
study. These recordings must cover a 
span of time long enough to include all 
activities taking place while the indi- 
viduals are “on the job” regardless of 
the significance of the acts. Secondly, 
the data should be analyzed by a statis- 
tician who should develop the normal 
activity pattern. Thirdly, this activity 
pattern should then be interpreted by 
a specialist in the field of knowledge re- 
quired by the problem definition. 

The above described technique is not 
new even though its application to the 
solution of executive level problems is 
a relatively new concept. Sampling in 
the field of opinion polls and marketing 
studies are familiar to business man- 
agement and to a large proportion of 
the public. The findings of the Gallup 
Poll and the Hooper Rating of popular 
television programs are good examples 
that are familiar to the newspaper read- 
ing public. Marketing studies are well 
known tools in the hands of advertising 
agencies and sales executives. Statistical 
quality control techniques are familiar 
to manufacturing executives and their 
inspection departments. The ratio-delay 
technique is a tool in the hands of time 
study engineers for handling compli- 
cated idle time problems, both in fac- 
tory operations and in office work. The 
ratio-delay study technique is a special- 
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ized application of work sampling. An 
excellent discussion of work sampling 
methods of analysis is given by Mr. 
George Gustat in the S.A.M.’s 10th An- 
niversary Proceedings - Time Study 
Methods Conference. 

There are several practical reasons 
for using sampling methods. Sampling 
reduces the time required to arrive at a 
reasonably accurate solution to a com- 
plex problem involving many variables. 
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Secondly, the cost of solving the prob- 
lem is less by sampling methods than 
by handling 100 percent of the data— 
such as 100 percent inspection. Lastly. 
it permits a practical solution to prob- 
lems that otherwise would remain un- 
answered. 

The number of problems which arise 
within the executive family of a business 
that lend themselves to a solution by 
work sampling methods are limited by 
necessity. In the first place it would be a 
problem whose solution required the 
accurate knowledge of the activity pat- 
tern of an individual or group of in- 
dividuals working together. It should be 
a problem, the data for which can be 
collected while both the observer and 
the person being observed are “on the 
job,” the normal routines remain undis- 
turbed and the period of the study is 
typical. This latter is important because 
within the business year there are spe- 
cial periods such as vacations, large 
sales meetings, shutdowns due to strikes, 
during which the measurements would 
have no validity. In addition, it must be 
a project whose purpose and signifi- 
cance is known and understood by all 
those who participate, both the observer 
and the observed. If this is not a condi- 


tion then it is not work sampling but an 
investigation by sleuthing which is not 
within the purpose of this discussion. 


AN illustration of the type problem on 
which work sampling could shed 
some light is the study of the activity 
pattern of the executives of a company 
which has been experiencing a high in- 
cidence of health casualties. Assume 
that the regular physical examination 
program indicated normal health for the 
group but in the past the pressure of the 
company’s normal business may have 
led to serious health problems. An ap- 
proach could be made to a solution by 
setting up a program of activity record- 
ings to be made by the secretary of each 
of the executives being studied. She 
would be required to make a minimum 
number of random observations cover- 
ing the activities of an executive over 
the period of the entire work day, what- 
ever its duration. These recordings 
would be continued for the period of 
time necessary to permit the normal 
cycle of activities to repeat several 
times. The raw data, so collected, could 
then be turned over to a statistician who 
could convert the data into a normal 
activity pattern. This activity pattern 


could then be studied and interpreted 
by a competent specialist in the field of 
Industrial Medicine, whose conclusions 
on the work content of each job studied 
would be a clue to possible causes of the 
health difficulties. By changing the ob- 
jectives of the study, using the same 
data but having it studied by a specialist 
in the field of Business Organization, a 
set of conclusions could be drawn relat- 
ing to span of control and executive 
relationships. 

The successful application of this 
technique requires open-mindedness and 
objective thinking of the highest degree 
within the executive family. Work 
sampling at the executive level is a 
technique which has a place in the tool 
kit of modern business managements. 
It will bring to light solutions to prob- 
lems which are deeply buried in the 
daily routine and in the work patterns 
of persons who are too busy and have 
little time to reflect on their own per- 
sonal work habits. Proper handling of 
this technique can lead to greater effec- 
tiveness in the operations of the execu- 
tive family. In the hands of responsible 
managers and specialists, it is a tech- 
nique which bears thoughtful considera- 
tion. a 








SOME CRITERIA OF A WELL-MANAGED COMPANY 


GREAT deal of time, energy and money has been and is being invested by business organizations on “management development” efforts. 
4X Perhaps it would be useful to ask ourselves a rather obvious and simple question: “Why does management make this investment?” The 
equally obvious answer is that in our society it takes “good” management— effective, forward-looking and “smart” management — to survive and 
forge ahead in the rivalry to produce goods and services that customers want at prices that are competitively reasonable. It takes a lot of know- 
how of various kinds to get men, machines and money operating together to achieve not only material profit for a business, but to provide long- 


run stability and growth. 


How can we tell whether the managers of a business are doing well both in the present and for the future? 
tests of a well-managed company? What seems needed for the long-run success of a company in today’s complex society? 


What are the criteria or 
If you were trying 


to judge the relative strength, vitality and effectiveness of several business organizations, what standards would you use for making a 
judgment? What would you like to know about a company in which you were considering the investment of your own work-life? And what 
intangible factors would you consider in appraising the overall real worth of a business? 

There is no universally acceptable yardstick for measuring the “goodness” or effectiveness of a business organization. But below are 
a set of criteria which may stimulate your thinking about what it takes to bring about a truly first-rate company. What would you add 
or subtract from this list? What is your philosophy and observation with reference to the major characteristics of a well-managed company? 


1. Growth of profits compared with the industry trend (rather than percentage of profit on gross business) and continued comparatively 


favorable growth and profitability over the long run; competitive strength and resource, including adequate capital for sound expan- 
sion or improvement of operations. 
Maintenance of good relations with customers, employees, stockholders, the public and the government; dependability and 


conditions; an attitude of constant interest in improvement of the 
structure, its facilities, its techniques, its performance standards, 
. coupled with at atmosphere that makes for ease in exchanging and communicating ideas. 

Assurance of an adequate and continuing market for the company’s products or services (which includes fair pricing), 
along with timely development of saleable new products or services; maintenance of an adequate program for long-range product 


Reasonably sufficient defense-in-depth of key personnel; enough executives, supervisors and highly skilled personnel to meet foresee- 
able needs; generally superior manpower competence, with a program for continuing challenge and development of these persons, 


communication of needed objectives, policies and integrated plans for the future, 
coupled with controls that enable management in particular and all personnel in general to know soon enough how the plans which 
concern them are coming out, thereby permitting timely revision or remedial action if needed. ’ 

Use of production facilities to somewhere near full capacity at least a fairly large percentage of the time. 

Possession of a relatively superior degree of esprit de corps which causes an organization to drive forward interestedly, patiently 
with the executives in particular and as many members as possible 


2. 
integrity in promises, performance and intent. 

3. Alertness to challenge, opportunity, problems and changing 
organization; improvement of its products, its services, its 
its human resources and its spirit . . 

4. 
research and development work. 

Ls 
both as individuals and as an organizational team. 

6. Thoughtful formulation and appropriate 

hs 

8. 
and unceasingly . . . in a mutually supportive team spirit .. . 
enjoying their work and the process of group effort. 

9. 


Reputation for consistently distinguished leadership in its field, and a firm policy of undertaking only those kinds of work or service 
which the organization can do (or get done) in a relatively superior manner. 


_ If a company meets the above nine criteria, it probably has a quality of leadership, organization, “can-do” spirit, desirable end-product and 
col ective horse sense that will enable it to grow soundly, to prosper, and to derive the deep satisfaction of creative accomplishment in the 


prc cess. 


Edward M. Glaser, Ph. D. 
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ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


The growth of labor unions and the development of personnel admin- 
istration have attracted a great deal of attention in recent years. This 
study of the extent of unionization and of specialization in the handling 
of personnel problems in the South is an outgrowth of that interest. 


Unions And Personnel Departments 


In Southern Industries 


N THIS study the authors attempt to 
I answer these questions: To what ex- 
tent have unions succeeded in organiz- 
ing southern industrial plants? Does 
the degree of unionization vary from 
industry to industry within the South? 
How is unionization related to size, per- 
sonnel specialization (i.e., the use of 
either full-time personnel workers or 
of organized personnel departments, or 
both), company structure and the re- 
gional location of company headquar- 
ters? To what extent have southern 
plants as a group—and in particular in- 
dustries—specialized for handling per- 
sonnel problems? Does specialization 
in personnel administration vary with 
plant size, unionization, company struc- 
ture and the location of company head- 
quarters? These are the questions to 
which we have sought answers. 

This paper is based on data gathered 
for a broader study of personnel prac- 
tices in the South. The information pre- 
sented covers 664 southern plants in all 
types of industries. It has been drawn 
primarily from questionnaires returned 
by cooperating plants which are scat- 
tered from Maryland to Louisiana.' 
These plants employ approximately one- 
half million workers. The material thus 
obtained has been supplemented by in- 
terviews with plant officials and by ref- 
erence to trade directories. 

Important characteristics of the plants 
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By H. Ellsworth Steele, William R. Myles and 


studied are given in columns one and 
two of Table 1. In this table the in- 
dividual industries are arranged in or- 
der of ascending plant size, as measured 
by the number of employees in the 
median sized responding plant in each 
industry. The table also shows the num- 
ber of plants in each industry which 
returned questionnaires. 

There are a number of limitations to 
the following analysis which should be 
noted. First, questionnaire items may 
be misunderstood, answered hastily and 
inaccurately, or answered so as to pre- 
sent the respondent in a favorable but 
incorrect light. Second, the number of 
plants in each of six of the industry 
groups—meat, mining, chemical, knit- 
ting, paper-pulp and synthetic-fiber—is 
less than twenty. Conclusions based on 
the larger samples are more reliable. 
Third, analysis of the returns from Ala- 
bama plants, on which additional data 
are available, indicates that a higher 
proportion of large plants than of small 
plants returned questionnaires. Finally, 
each of the factors under investigation 


‘The plants selected were 214 which were 
represented at the 1951 Southern Industrial 
Relations Conference in Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina, 874 which were listed in the Ala- 
bama State Chamber of Commerce’s Indus- 
trial Alabama as employing 50 or more work- 
ers, 57 Alabama dairies and 50 Alabama fer- 
tilizer companies. Of the plants sent ques- 
tionnaires 56 per cent responded. 


Sherwood C. McIntyre 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


—iunionization, personnel specialization, 
size, company structure, and location of 
company headquarters—are interrelated. 

Previous studies of unionization in the 
South have focused on the number of 
members in each of the various unions.” 


“Cj. Frank T. DeVyver, “The Present Status 
of Labor Unions in the South—1948,” The 
Southern Economic Journal, July, 1949. 
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The data we present provide the basis 
for an estimate of the proportion of all 
southern plants and of the plants in 
selected southern industries, in which 
unions have gained some foothold. Such 
estimates should be considered as prob- 
able upper limits because, as we have 
indicated, the returns were biased in 
favor of large plants, which the unions 
select as prime targets. It should also 
be remembered that some of these plants 
are unionized only “in part” whereas 
others are unionized “in whole.” 

The varying success which the labor 
movement has had in its attempts to 
organize the southern industries studied 
is shown in Table 1. Of the plants in- 
cluded in the general survey, 43 percent 
are organized in part or in whole.® 
These unionized plants employ 65 per- 
cent of the workers covered by the sur- 
vey. Examination of the figures for the 
separate industries reveals that a major- 
ity of the mining, chemical, foundry, 


their plant facilities may be moved or 
duplicated if necessary to combat union- 
ization. Furthermore, many lumbering 
and spinning and weaving plants are 
located either in company towns or in 
isolated communities little exposed to 
unionization. 


N the fertilizer, dairy, meat, and knit- 
I ting industries, the degree of union- 
ization lies between these two extremes. 
The first three of these industries are 
customer-oriented and hence tend to lo- 
cate their plants in the larger towns and 
cities where they are more readily ac- 
cessible to union organizers. The aver- 
age size of their plants is small, how- 
ever. 

Note again that the figures in Table 1 
probably overstate the extent of union- 
ization, because the larger plants appear 
to be more fully represented in the sam- 
ples than the small plants. 

The association of unionization with 


greater in large plants than in small 
ones is especially clear.® The differences 
between the high figures for the large 
plants and the low figures for the small 
plants are statistically significant for all 
of the plants in the general survey and 
for the fertilizer, meat, and spinning 
and weaving industries.° Only in the 
mining and the paper-pulp industries do 
the small plants report higher percent- 
ages of unionization. 

In large plants it is difficult for man- 
agement officials to maintain the close 
personal relationships with their em- 
ployees which prevail in small organ- 
izations. Top management tends to be- 
come separated from the workers by a 
barricade made up of lesser officials 
who filter out bad news going upward, 
red tape which discourages communica- 
tions upward and downward, the many 
demands on management time and the 
increasing social distance between man- 
agement and workers as symbolized by 
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Not only are the opportunities for mis- 
understanding more plentiful in large 
plants, but the attractions for union or- 
ganizers are greater. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising to find this close relationship 
of greater size and wider unionization. 

Personnel specialization: Unioniza- 
tion appears to be more widespread in 
plants which have specialized in han- 
dling personnel problems than in plants 
which have not. Exceptions to this gen- 
eralization, as seen in Table 1, are found 
in the fertilizer and garment industries. 
No differences are found for the paper- 
pulp and synthetic-fiber plants surveyed 
because all of these plants, union and 
non-union, either have full-time person- 
nel workers or organized personnel de- 
partments, or both. Statistically signifi- 
cant differences are found for all of the 
plants in the general survey and for the 
lumbering industry. These differences 
are not hard to explain. Once a union 
enters the plant, worker grievances are 
brought forceably to management’s at- 
tention. The need for definite, uniform 
and clear-cut personnel policies becomes 
evident. To meet this need, and to over- 
come some of the problems of greater 
size which probably contributed to 
unionization in the first place, top man- 
agement frequently turns to the person- 
nel specialist. 

Company structure: Plants which be- 
long to multiple-plant firms (i.e., firms 
with two or more plants) are more 
likely to be unionized than are single- 
plant firms, according to the data in 
Table 1. The meat, lumbering and pa- 
per-pulp industries are exceptions. It is 
noteworthy, however, that there are no 
single-plants among the mining and syn- 
thetic-fiber plants surveyed and only one 
single-plant in the chemical and paper- 
pulp groups. Statistically significant dif- 
ferences emerge for the 600 plants in 
the general survey and for the fertilizer 


"As used in this table, the South consists 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia and West Virginia. Maryland and 
Washington. D. C., are considered as falling 
outside of the South. 


and spinning and weaving plants. 

As we have already seen, wider union- 
ization is associated with greater plant 
size and with specialization in personnel 
administration. It is possible, therefore, 
that the differences between single-plants 
and multiple-plants found in Table 1 are 
due to these factors rather than to dif- 
ferences in company structure. To check 
this possibility the comparisons given in 
Table 2 were developed. These figures 
reveal that when single-plants are con- 
trasted with groups of multiple-plants 
comparable in size and in personnel 
specialization, unionization is clearly 
greater in the multiple-plants. 


fw unionization should be higher 
in plants of multiple-plant firms than 
in single-plant firms seems logical to 
personnel men who were queried on the 
point. Once a union gets a toehold in 
a multiple-plant firm, it is easier to or- 
ganize other units of the company be- 
cause management resistance is less and 
worker acceptance greater. The barriers 
have been broken. Company manage- 
ment is already engaged in collective 
bargaining. Local workers are ready to 
follow their fellow employees in other 
company plants into the same national 
union so that they too can be repre- 
sented in negotiations. 

Location of company headquarters: 
One interesting question on which the 
data in Table 2 throw light is the rela- 
tive extent of unionization in branch 
plants of southern firms as contrasted 
with branch plants of non-southern 
firms.’ In each of the two comparisons 
of groups of plants comparable both in 
size and in personnel specialization, the 
degree of unionization is higher in the 
branch plants of non-southern concerns. 
These figures strongly suggest that 
unions enter the northern plants of na- 
tional firms and flow through the com- 
pany “arteries” to the southern plants. 
We have already observed that unions 
find it easier to penetrate branches of 
multiple-plant companies than to win 
their way into the single-plant firms. 

Industrialization and personnel ad- 
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ministration have developed more slowly 
in the South than in the North. The 
growth of southern industry in the last 
several decades has been the subject of 
numerous studies. The wider use by 
southern plants of systematic procedures 
for handling personnel problems is also 
of interest. 

Of all of the plants in the general 
survey, 52 percent reported that they 
employed full-time personnel workers or 
had organized personnel departments, 
or both, as can be seen in Table 3.5 A 
majority of the plants surveyed in the 
chemical, knitting, foundry, spinning 
and weaving, paper-pulp and synthetic- 
fiber industries also stated that they use 
specialization in coping with their per- 
sonnel problems. It is noteworthy that 
these are the six industries of the twelve 
studied which have the largest plants. 

Only in the fertilizer and lumber in- 
dustries did less than 25 percent of the 
firms claim to have personnel special- 
ization. The percentages for the dairy, 
meat, garment and mining industries 
fall between these two extremes. 

These figures might be taken as an 
upper limit for an estimate of the extent 
to which personnel specialization is used 
in each industry group. The actual ex- 
tent of use is probably less than these 
figures would indicate, because large 
plants are over-represented in the sam- 
ples. This bias is important because size 
is apparently associated with greater 
use of personnel specialization. 

Many factors must form the back- 
ground of any management decision to 
employ full-time personnel workers or 
to organize a personnel department. We 
shall examine four of these factors. 

Plant size: According to the data 
given in Table 3, personnel specializa- 
tion is closely associated with greater 
size. Even the figures for the paper-pulp 
and synthetic-fiber plants may support 
this conclusion, although they show no 
differences between small and _ large 
plants. It seems probable that in these 
industries even the small plants are so 
large that they must specialize in order 
to adequately meet their personnel prob- 





TABLE II 


| PERCENTAGE OF UNIONIZATION IN SELECTED GROUPS OF COMPARABLE SOUTHERN PLANTS 


Plants without personnel specialization 
Plants with personnel specialization. . 


#Difference significant at the 5 per cent 
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Company Structure 
Single-plant Multiple-plant 


494 
54 


34 


level. 





Location of Company Headquarters 


Branch—South Branch—non-Sout! 
50 66 
47 54 
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last PERCENTAGES OF CLASSIFIED PLANTS IN SELECTED SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES 
= WHICH HAVE PERSONNEL SPECIALIZATION 
Re Size* _ Unionization** Company Structure 
i Industry All Small Large Non-union Union Single-plant Multiple-plant 
also All plants in general (1952) survey... 52 33 O44 41 66+ 26 69+ 
iia ae ae Se ie RC AVS Re 24 33 10 33 0 28 14 | 
eral TO sess ee eel ceenaniats 32 37 28 25 46 25 46 | 
hey ae 33 29 40 14 60 0 40 
shes Lumber manufacturing ............. 23 13 29 15 50+ 15 33 
““ ag er ce i ate tiga a he 37 30 57 35 50 23 54. 
/ 2° aN ariee 27 25 33 Oa 30 Ob | 
_ ee eae eer 61 36 100+ 50 64 Oa 65 
ung DE oc tkhs een aaeemee bees &) 33 25 86+ 45 75 29 75 
ae POE Sienna werunenenane cia che 63 42 100+ 38 73 47 80 
= Spinning and weaving............... 78 52 89+ 75 88 50 84+ 
nal PE cho pe x cekogweseedacwe< 100 100 100 100 100 100a 100 
- Synthetic-fiber ..........eeeeeeeeee 100 100 100 100 100 Ob 
elve 
S. * Size of ‘‘small” and “‘large’’ plants varies; see footnote 4 for definitions. # Difference significant at the 5 per cent level. 
: ** In part or in whole. 
| In- *** Alabama only. Surveyed in 1954. 
a— There is only one plant in this category. 
the b— There are no plants in this category. 
vial- ———__—— $$ $$$$____—— — 
‘iry, 
ries § lems. In nine of the eleven remaining have personnel specialization. A higher  cialization. In nine of the remaining 
comparisons, the large plants claim percentage of the union plants than of ten comparisons the multiple-plants re- 
an | Wider use of personnel specialization. the non-union plants in each of the port a higher percentage with personnel 
tent | Only the fertilizer and dairy plants run other comparisons, except that for the specialization than do the single-plants. 
ised | counter to this tendency. The differences fertilizer plants, have specialized in per- The fertilizer industry provides the only 
ex. | for all of the plants in the general sur- sonnel administration. For all of the exception. For all of the plants in the. 
hese | Vey and for the plants in the chem- plants in the general survey and for general survey and for the spinning and 
arge ical, knitting, foundry and spinning _ the lumbering plants the differences are weaving plants, the differences are sta- 
am- | and weaving industries—industries with _ statistically significant. Once the work-  tistically significant. Data in columns 
size | larger plants — are statistically signifi- ers become organized, management is one and two of Table 4 show the im- 
ater | cant. compelled to increase attention to prob- pact of company structure on groups of 
The same factors which make large lems of human relations. In addition, plants selected so as to be comparable 
ack. | Plants fertile ground for unionization management must cope with a new or- in size and in unionization. In both of 
1 to | Provide opportunities for personnel spe- ganization anxious to try its strength these comparisons the multiple-plants 
; or | Cialists to assist top management. Per- and under sharp pressure to sell itself report significantly higher percentages 
We }— sonnel men can help bridge the grow- to the new members. No wonder man- employing personnel specialization. 
ing distance between workers and man- agement calls on the personnel special- Management in the multiple-plant 
data | agement at all levels through their _ ists for help. firms must substitute regulations, pro- 
liza- | Skilled advice and counsel. Also they Company structure: The influence of cedures and reports for the personal 
ater | Can assume many of the personal con- company structure on the use of per- relationships which tie the single-plant 
pulp fF tacts and responsibilities which manage- sonnel specialization stands out in the firms together. Companies with branch 
port p ment is able to handle directly in small figures in the last two columns of Table _ plants must have “more manuals to pass 
no | Plants. 3. There are no single-plants among around,” as one personnel man puts it. 
ares Unionization: The relationship be- the mining and synthetic-fiber plants In order to meet this challenge, the 
hese | ‘Ween unionization and personnel spe- surveyed; therefore, only eleven com- multiple-plant firms specialize. 
e so | Clalization is also close. Once again no parisons are presented. Once again no Location of company headquarters: 
rder | ‘ifferences appear for the paper-pulp difference appears for the paper-pulp Which group of plants will make the 
rob: } and synthetic-fiber plants, all of which plants, all of which have personnel spe- greatest use of personnel specialization, 
TABLE IV | 
PERCENTAGE OF PERSONNEL SPECIALIZATION IN SELECTED GROUPS OF COMPARABLE SOUTHERN | 
PLANTS WITH 50 TO 499 EMPLOYEES 
s Company Structure Location of Company Headquarters 
h Single-plant Multiple-plant 3ranch—South Branch—non-South | 
rey re” 18 50# AA 69 | 
en are Oey pee sae 24 55+ 39 58 | 
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the southern branches of non-southern 
firms. or the southern branches of south- 


ern firms? Data in columns three and 
four of Table 4 give the answer. Here 
are two comparisons of groups of plants 
comparable in size and in unionization, 
In both comparisons the branches of 
non-southern firms lead in the use of 
personnel specialists. In view of the 
longer industrial history of the North 
and of the wider use of personnel ad- 
ministration there, these differences are 
to be expected. 

Conclusions: From this analysis sev- 
eral conclusions may be drawn. First, 
as Table 1 shows, of all the plants in- 
cluded in the general survey, 43 per- 
cent are unionized. Two-thirds or more 
of the mining. chemical, foundry, paper- 
pulp and synthetic-fiber plants surveyed 
are unionized. Fewer than one-fourth 


of the lumber. garment and spinning 
and weaving plants have unions. Plants 
in these last three industries have in 
common a low capital investment per 
productive worker which may help ac- 
count for the low degree of unioniza- 


tion. For the South as a whole, and for 
the specific industries studied, the actual 
extent of unionization is probably less 
than we have found because of the over- 
representation of the larger plants in 
our study samples. 

Second, unionization is generally 
higher in large plants, in plants with 
personnel specialization, in multiple- 
plant firms, and in branch plants with 
headquarters outside of the South than 
in their opposites (see Tables 1 and 2). 

Third, as is revealed in Table 3, of 
all the plants in the general survey, 52 
per cent report full-time personnel work- 
ers or organized personnel departments, 
or both. Nearly two-thirds or more of 
the chemical, foundry, spinning and 
weaving, paper-pulp and synthetic-fiber 
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large plants, unionized plants, multiple. 
plants and plants with headquarters ut- 
side of the South, than in the plants 
with which they are compared (see 
Tables 3 and 4). 

In summary, our findings lend sup. 
port to generally held views in indus. 
trial relations. The social distance be- 
tween workers and management officials 
in large plants and in multiple-plant 
companies, and the complexities of the 
operations of such firms, encourage the 


growth of unions. These three factors | 


in combination lead management to spe- 
cialize in order to meet the personnel 
problems involved. Finally, the influ- 
ence of wider unionization in the North 
than in the South, and of earlier indus- 
trialization, can be seen in the wider 


plants make the same claim.’ Fewer than and 
one-fourth of the fertilizer and lumber 
plants have personnel specialization. 
Once again, these figures are probably 
too high for the South as a whole be- 
cause of the size bias in our samples. 

Fourth, in most industries greater use 
is made of personnel specialization in 


unionization use of per- 
sonnel specialization by southern plants 
with home offices outside of the South 
than those with home offices in the South. 


greater 


*The paper-pulp plants surveyed range from 
330 to 2,700 employees and_ synthetic-fiber 
plants from 400 to 3,890. 











































Mrs. Wallace Clark Honored 


By President Eisenhower 


MRS. 
WALLACE 
CLARK 





RESIDENT EISENHOWER has joined with the 
iy friends of the Wallace Clark Center of 
International Management, of New York Uni- 
versity, in sending congratulations to Mrs. 
Wallace Clark upon the eve of her retirernent 
as head of the Center. 


At the formal opening of the Center's new, 
expanded quarters at Gallatin House, 6 Wash- 
ington Square North, New York City, on October 
9th, Mrs. Clark will preside at the all-day Open 
House and introduce visitors to the new Direc- 
tor, Dr. Lincoln Clark (unrelated), who will replace 
her as head of the Center. 


Mrs. Clark especially invites members of the 
Society for the Advancement of Management to 
the opening. To those members who may not be 
in New York on the day of the Open House she 
extends the hope that they will visit the center 
during a future trip to the city. 
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W HETHER you are an executive, su- 
pervisor, or clerk you spend the 
greater portion of your time com- 
municating. Therefore, if you improve 
your communicative technique, you im- 
prove your effectiveness. 

Poorly written or oral communica- 
tions handicap all levels of management. 
Executive or high level responsibilities 
of administration and policy making 
require strong and reliable lines of com- 
munication. Weak and unreliable in- 
formation may cause bad decisions af- 
fecting company policy, administrative 
procedures, morale within your organ- 
ization, consumer reactions, and public 
relations. 

How do you improve communica- 
tions to the upper echelon of business 
management? Educate the employees 
in the supervisory and junior executive 
levels to improve their reports. En- 
courege them (1) to carefully analyze 


the problems, (2) do some testing, (3) 
suggest remedial solutions. (4) explain 
how the proposed solutions can be put 
into action, and (5) outline how much 
they will cost. They should write these 
tepoi's in simple, candid language, 
witheut any degree of ambiguity, fuzzy 


mean ine. The 


hedging attitude, etc. 





erter 


repor s should be detailed, descriptive, 
factu. |, without adjective intonation to 
y'mpa_t inferential or judgmental com- 


ment. and devoid of any emotional over- 


The DIDO Technique 


For Effective Communication 


loading. When reports meet these 
standards they permit the executive to 
make impartial and unprejudiced evalu- 
ations and reach decisive conclusions. 

Knowing that language is our tool of 
communication, it must be ‘fog-free’, 
clear and understandable, to accomplish 
its purpose. The communicative efforts 
of executives should be as careful and 
lucid as the efforts they demand of their 
subordinates. 

Do your co-workers ever ask whai 
you mean by something you say or 
write? Do they fail to understand your 
instructions? Do they sometimes find it 
necessary to re-read your letters or 
memoranda to interpret their meaning? 
Do they offer excuses for not doing 
what you requested because they were 
Affirma- 
tive answers to these questions denote 
communication failures. Successful 
management demands that you say or 
write what you mean. so your listener 
or reader understands your message in 
You 
must constantly exercise an awareness 
that your words may have a different 
meaning for the other person. Recogniz- 
ing this ever-present situation, which 
often leads to misunderstanding, per- 


confused by your statements? 


the way you want it understood. 


haps you will communicate more ef- 
fectively if you use the technique of 
‘DID O ’—Define, Index, Date, and 
Orient. 


All levels of management can be seriously handicapped by poorly 
transmitted communications, written or oral. Weak and badly inter- 
preted information can bring about bad decisions and adversely affect 
company policy, administrative procedures and organization morale. 
So this author states, then demonstrates a system of improving com- 
munication which can be applied to any business. 


By Felton J. Koch 


Home Office Claim Department 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Define 

You cannot communicate effectively 
on a verbal or symbolic level. when 
either talking or writing, unless your 
words and symbols have _ established 
definitions that are known to you and 
your listener or reader. The words or 
symbols used for communication must 
create substantially the “same” meaning 
or interpretation in the mind of the 
listener or reader as intended by the 
speaker or writer. When you do not 
accomplish that objective you fail to 
communicate. 

Without a commonly understood defi- 


FELTON 
J. 
KOCH 





Mr. Koch has been with the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America for the 
past fifteen years. Previously he was 
District Managér in Columbus, Ohio, for 
the American Service Bureau of Chicago, 
and the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 
of New York City. Mr. Koch has long 
been a student of Semantics, studying 
the subject at Columbia University in 
New York and at the Institute of General 
Semantics. 











nition for a word or symbol, these in- 
struments of communication become 
meaningless. Arithmetic symbols have 
an almost universal acceptance and in- 
terpretation, such as 2 plus 2 equals 4. 
The language of matematics and other 
scientific symbolic expressions consti- 
tute postulates that convey standard 
meangings among scientists everywhere. 
But considerable misunderstanding pre- 
vails over the use of single words or 
phrases because they lack absolute 
definitions, and sometimes ambiguity 
persists even within their context. So 
it is obvious why there are so many 
communication breakdowns which lead 
to misinterpretation and disagreement. 


EGARDLEss of word simplicity and 
familiarity, our language struc- 
ture permits confusion of meaning be- 
tween the expression of thought of 
the speaker or writer and the interpreta- 
tion given to the statement by the lis- 
tener or reader. For example, try to 
evaluate the statement: “Business is 
bad.” The meaning of each simple word 
seems clear, but does it convey what is 
really in the mind of the speaker to the 
mind of the listener? Actually this 
remark merely offers an abstract expres- 
sion of high-level judgment. Such a 
comment originates from Aristotelian 
two-valued (either -or) orientation 
which embraces the concept “good or 
bad”, “true or false’, “black or white”, 
etc. Non-Aristotelian orientation, such 
as promulgated by General Semantic 
techniques, emphasizes an awareness of 
multi-valued orientation and urges the 
use of language structure denotative of 
the many gradations or degrees between 
the dichtomy of “good” or “bad”. 
When you say “business is bad” what 
are you trying to convey to your 
listener? What does the statement mean 
to the listener? This abstract conclu- 
sion, without extensionalization, can 
prove meaningless to your listener. It 
does not divulge any reason for your 
comment nor make any reference to the 
events which led you to that evaluation. 
When you made this simple remark you 
could have meant that general business 
conditions are bad; you could have 
meant that your business is bad com- 
pared with the volume of business han- 
dled by your competitors within your 
particular industry; you could have 
meant that while the volume of your 
business seems satisfactory, a prevail- 
ing “price war” has reduced the mark- 
up to a point that profits are scant; etc. 
In fact, your meaning is “foggy” be- 
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R. W. PUDER 


Materials 


Packaging Group. 


associate member of 
Mechanical Engineers. 





New. Vice President 


.A.M. National President John B. Joynt has an- 

nounced the appointment of R. W. Puder as the 
Society's Vice President of Material Handling. Mr. 
Puder replaces Matthew J. Murphy. 

Mr. Puder was active in the organization of the 
Society's Material Handling Conference this past 
Spring, and is currently working on a plan for a 
Handling program 
chapters. He is Supervisor of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company’s Materials Handling and 


Mr. Puder holds a B.S. and a M.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, is a member of Sigma XI and an 
the American Society of 
His industrial experience 
also covers two years with the M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany as a Stress Analyst, four years with the U.S. 
Air Force, one year as an Instructor of Thermo- 
dynamics and Physics, two years with the Texas 
Company as a Project Engineer on Lubrication 
Research, and three years with the U.S. Steel's Coal 
Division as a Senior Mechanical Engineer. 
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cause you used the word “bad” without 
any extensionalization for your listener 
to evaluate the interpretation you in- 
tended to convey. This simple three let- 
ter word “bad” has a “fuzzy” definition 
in this context because it fails to ex- 
plain what you desire to relate. It does 
not show any gradation of meaning, re- 
lationship, degree, comparison, etc. 


Index 


HE word “index” derives from the 
Latin word “indicare” meaning “to 
point out.” You recognize the vague- 
ness of the word “business” in the sim- 


ple statement “business is bad” because. 


you are aware that “business’” is differ- 
ent from “business,” “business,*” etc. 
You must, therefore, make your refer- 
ent, the word “business” point out what 
kind of business you are talking about. 


A custom of indexing clarifies and 
specifies references in communication. 
Without proper indexing you might per- 
mit your listener to apply a different 
connotation te your referent, causing 
him to reach conclusions that are false: 
to fact. You need to furnish a better 
“word map” to describe the “territory” 
or “business” to clarify your meaning. 
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Methods of indexing the statement 
“business is bad,” or to give it meaning 
and communicative import, are illus 
trated by the following examples. In 
stead of saying, “business is bad,” if 
you qualify with: “‘(automobile) busi 
ness is bad,” “(grocery) business 3 
bad,” “(drug) business is bad,” ete. 
you index the intent of your statement! 
and make it more meaningful to youl 
listener. Of course, you can further i 
dex your comment to create a definite 
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consciousness of abstraction in the mind 
of your listener by saying, “ (retail) 
business is bad”, “(retail automobile 
business is bad”, “(retail new automo- 
bile) business is bad”’, “(retail used auto- 


|mobile) business is bade’, “(retail new 


Plyjord automobile) business is bad”, 
etc. This method of indexing extension- 
alizes the connotation of the word “busi- 
ness’. It shows how each additional 
referent modifies the meaning of your 
jstatement and identifies the differences 


jin types of business to make your re- 
jmark more understandable to your lis- 


‘tener. This technique applies to any 
subject or event and its use precludes 
misinterpretations, vagueness, ambigu- 
ity, etc., and permits a better evaluation. 


 genuna indexing to develop the 
awareness of differences as a better 
threshold to understanding. Remember 
that business! differs from business,” 
problem’ differs from problem,’ etc., so 
try the indexing method to emphasize 
these differences when you speak or 
write. You will find that this discipline 
improves the evalution of your state- 
ments by your listeners or readers. Ob- 
viously, any codification to emphasize 
\differentiation leads to better reception, 
ibetter understanding and better evalua- 
ition. The use of indexes or similar 
extensionalized devices exercises the hu- 
man intellect and arouses the evalua- 
tive judgment of your listeners or read- 
ers and avoids letting their inhibitions 
dictate only an habitual pre-conceived 
conclusion when they hear or read a 
certain word or phrase. 

The device of indexing permits you to 
point out to your listener or reader that 
the word or statement you use does not 
allude to a stereotype, or a single refer- 
ence and classification of a thing, event, 
or situation. It brings a consciousness 
to your listener or reader that there 
are many facets, differentiations, classi- 
fications, etc., involved in whatever you 
fare describing. 
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Omitting time, degree, measurement, 
late, etc., often cause confusion or mis- 
understanding about the intention of the 
Speaker or writer. For example, when 
you say “business is bad” this remark, 
vithout a date factor, does not inform 
he listener what you had in mind when 
ou made this judgmental statement, and 
allow: him to make many inferences or 
Fssumptions which might be false to 
act. For the statement “business is 
bad” .o have the same meaning to your 
istener that you have in mind, you 


should “date” your statement and ex- 
tensionalize to indicate degrees of com- 
parison, time, etc., such as: “business 
profits in 1954 were 19 per cent lower 
than business profits in 1953”. You can 
be more informative if you say: “busi- 
ness profits in 1954 were 19 per cent 
lower than business profits in 1953, 
even though operating expenses in 1954 
were 12 per cent lower than operating 
expenses in 1953.” To make the state- 
ment more meaningful, you might add 
detailed information about the volume 
of business obtained by your firm dur- 
ing 1954 and 1953 as compared with the 
volume of business of your competitors 
in the same industry for these years. 
Perhaps further remarks about the gen- 
eral economic conditions would give 
your statement more _ significance. 
Through this method of extensionaliza- 
tion you define what you have in mind 
and better communicate your thought 
to the listener. Absence of these ex- 
tensionalized comments often cause 
your utterances to lack meaning or im- 
pede the understanding of your remarks. 

The foregoing illustrations denote 
that judgmental statements allude to 
misunderstanding and disagreement be- 
cause they do not fully describe what 
you have in mind, or completely outline 
the facts that you evaluated to reach 
your abstract conclusion. The situations 
or events precipitating the statement of 
a valued judgment should be made 
known to your listener or reader, as 
well as known to you, before it is pos- 
sible to communicate effectively on any 
subject. 

Orient 

Preset one represent more than 

the making and hearing of audible 
sounds and the writing and seeing of 
meaningful letters and symbols. The 
purpose of communication consists of 
your attempt, when speaking or writing, 
to convey a thought pattern in your 
mind to the mind of your listener or 
reader. You succeed in this effort only 
when you use words and symbols which 
have similar meaning and understand- 
ing to both you and your listener or 
reader because without these qualifica- 
tions you cannot accomplish communi- 
cation. 

You are obliged to condition the 
mind of your listener or reader so he 
becomes receptive to your message. You 
should create an attitude in your listen- 
er or reader that places him in a state 
of mental “free-wheeling” so he does not 
have his mind developing what he thinks 
or wants to say when he should be con- 


centrating on the meaning or signifi- 
cance of what you are saying to him. 
You must persuade and influence your 
listener or reader to turn off his mental 
“record player” when he should have 
his mental “recorder” operating, so as 
to absorb what you offer for his con- 
sideration. This means that thé speaker 
or writer and the listener or reader must 
orient themselves to the situation or 
event about which it is desired to convey 
a thought pattern. 


b pe need to recognize words and 
symbols as denotative and conno- 
tative, and that no single word, phrase, 
sentence, or event is interpreted the 
same way by any two people. You 
should also maintain an awareness that 
no two persons, events, ideas, problems, 
etc., are identical. Each receptor of 
any form of communication affects 
what he sees, hears, feels, reads, etc., by 
an orientation, peculiar to himself, 
which has conditioned his mind and 
emotions. What an individual sees, 
hears, feels, reads, etc., is affected by 
his thinking, emotional attitude, self- 
moving and electro-colloidal reactions, 
that are constantly interacting to the 
generalized meanings of words, sym- 
bols, and events to which he is or has 
been exposed. An awareness that these 
activities occur in the mind of your 
listener or reader helps to orient your- 
self to the responsibilities of the com- 
municative process. 


Conclusion 


Communication failure results too 
often from the inability of the listener 
or reader to understand what the speak- 
er or writer means to convey. For the 
listencr or reader to comprehend fully 
what you say or write, present your 
statements in a verbal map or pattern 
similar to what goes on in your mind. 
If you want to communicate effectively, 
pursue the D I D O technique—Define, 
Index, Date, and Orient your statements 
to eliminate semantic blockage. This 
method of communication helps convey 
your thoughts into the mind of your 
listener or reader with the least amount 
of confusion, and promotes understand- 
ing and agreement. Moreover, you will 
achieve more positive action and better 
reaction when you use this technique to 
delete foggy statements from your com- 
munications. If you use this formula in 
your communicative efforts, you will 
create a style for your subordinates to 
follow, and it will improve the lines of 
communication in your organization @ 
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The business manager is a realist. He is a man of action and practical 
affairs charged with the heavy responsibilities of attaining the profit 
and other goals of his organization. In this effort, he realizes fully the 
importance of obtaining the maximum realization of the human re- 
sources available to his organization. Accordingly, he is keenly aware 
of the men in his organization, and he is an avid student and observer 
of human nature. For him, the poker game is a human relations 


laboratory. 


Basic Concepts Of Human 


Effectiveness In 


I" his interest and knowledge of hu- 
man nature the business manager, 
of course, is not alone. The scholar in 
the universities has also been studying 
and experimenting and building a body 
of scientific knowledge concerned with 
human behavior. The business admin- 
istration scholar, the sociologist, an- 
thropologist, clinical psychologist, social 
psychologist, psychiatrist, physiologist, 
political scientist, historian, economist, 
engineer, operations research scientist, 
and many others, have been accumulat- 
ing and depositing their findings and in- 
sights into the matrix of knowledge of 
human and organizational behavior. 

The business manager is a man of 
action—a leader and administrator— 
and talks the language of action. The 
scholar speaks the language of the spe- 
cialist. The problem of communication 
amongst scholars and between the busi- 
ness manager and scholar is a real one. 
This paper seeks to formulate, for the 
administrator as well as the scholar, a 
usable theoretical framework of basic 
dynamics of human behavior in an or- 
ganization. This framework is intended 
to offer a view of relationships and 
processes suggestive of hypotheses or 
“hunches” which may be empirically 
investigated with an eye toward the im- 
provement of organizational and human 
effectiveness. 

It is assumed that individuals within 
organizations generally function con- 
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* Because of the generality of concepts used 
in this paper, and for easier reading, specific 
and detailed research references are omitted. 
The Handbook of Social Psychology, edited 
by Gardner Lindzey of Harvard University, 
and published by Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Co., Inc., Cambridge 42, Mass., (1954) (2 
Vols.), is rich in scholarly analysis and bibli- 
ography, and should be of great value to the 
student interested in pursuing the subject 
matter. In addition, the reader is especially 
referred to the work of Carl R. Rogers of 
the University of Chicago; to the work of E. 
Wight Bakke and associates at Yale Univer- 
sity; and to the work of Dorwin Cartwright 
and the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
at the University of Michigan. The work of 
Chester I. Barnard, Elton Mayo, and many 
others, of course, contributes to the setting 
of this paper. 





sistent with the following theoretical 
process, and that this process may be 
understood through certain basic con- 
cepts. 

I. Human Expectation: The Basic 
Concept. “Order is Heaven’s first law,” 
said Pope in his Essay On Man. Human 
expectation is a total process whereby 
individuals become integrated personal- 
ities, learning what to anticipate of 
themselves and of the external world. 
The primeval chaos in which the human 
organism first saw light becomes regu- 
lar, orderly, harmonious, concretely 


structured, and understood to the extent - 


that expectations evolve. Man’s need to 
discover order in the universe and in 
himself seems partially satisfied as his 
“expectations” are subjected to different 
kinds of realization or “proof”. Man 
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has a need for structure and for reality- 
testing. The drive of the human race 
for survival may be thought of as an 
ingredient of the process whereby hu- 
man expectations become formulated. 
Man’s expectations and the proofs by 
which they are tested are of paramount 
importance to his existence. 

Il. Human Perception: Pathway to 
Expectation. The concept of perception 
may be thought of as the process of be- 
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: ) . 
coming aware of one’s self and of one’s 
external environment. A person may 
become easily aware of his thirst, or of 


_ his hunger, and be quick (too quick) to 


see the mirage in the sky or the distant 
rock as water and sleep, drink and 
food. The biological needs for food. 
sleep, and reproduction, for example, af- 
fect the individual’s awarenesses of ex- 
ternal objects that may satisfy such 
needs. Need are reduced 
through need satisfactions, and the 
process of perception may be viewed as 
a mechanism for tension-reduction or 
need-satisfaction. 
Company X receives a large order for 
machinery it manufactures. Foreman 
Smith perceives the order as leading 
to an improved profit position for the 
company, possible expansion; higher 
salary, and possible promotion to 
superintendent. 


tensions 


ee individuals tend to 
avoid seeing themselves in such 
a light as may threaten the images 
they hold of themselves. Accordingly, 
they may filter through or screen out 
those “impurities” in reality which 
may be repugnant to their self-esteem. 
So viewed, distortions of perceptions 
become easily understood; for the need- 
systems of different personalities may 
produce different perceptions of the 
same external object or event. A person 
sees what he wants or needs to see—if 
he can possibly do so. 

President Jones has now installed 
himself as a kindly father. He regards 
himself as impartial and just to his 
employees. To meet competition, 
President Jones has installed new 
machinery. Younger workers, being 
more efficient, are hired and placed 
on this machinery. Older workers are 
furloughed. President Jones sees no 
inequities in the situation. 

When the uncorked bottle of am- 
monia is placed under the individual's 
nose, he is sure to perceive that it is not 
the bottle of whiskey he thought it was 
from a distance—assuming that his 
sense of smell is normal; and the distant 
“Marilyn Monroe” or “Rita Hayworth” 
lying far-away on the beach becomes 
recognizable as the hoary “grand dame 
sans sex appeal”—assuming that vision 
is normal and sex appetite is not too 
strong. Or the obvious mistake or mis- 
calculation he has made is not recog- 
nize but is regarded only as an act of 
proper judgment. Perception, accord- 
ingly, may be viewed as a resultant of 
the degree to which individuals have 
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certain needs, and the degree to which 
there is permitted an inflow or accumu- 
lation in the individual of in-puts of 
information which structure and define 
environmental ambiguities. The degree 
to which expectations become justified 
may be a function of the degree to 
which perceptions are valid. Thus, one’s 
expectations of achievement of person 
or group depends on how valid the per- 
ceptions may be of the particular person 
or group. 

III. Communication: Tool for Per- 
ception. Communication is the process 
of making available to an individual 
in-puts of information. Elements in the 
process include: (1) the human source, 
or sender; (2) the information, or 
message; (3) the communication chan- 
nel, or medium; and (4) the human 
receiver. Defects in the communication 
process may be the result, amongst 
other factors, of (1) initial faulty per- 
ception by the sender, (2) error in 
formulating the message, (3) noise or 
other interferences in the communica- 
tion channels, and (4) faulty percep- 
tion by the receiver. Fortunately, it is 
possible to detect error or distortions 
of communications, to some degree. 
Thus, the receiver of the message may 
in turn become a sender of the message 
which he has perceived, and the original 
sender of the message may become a 


& 


receiver of the message which he ini- 
tiated. Brown sends a message to Smith, 
and Smith sends the identical message 
back to Brown. This feed-back of the 
original message may enable the origi- 
nal sender to perceive degrees of simi- 
larity or difference in the messages and 
offer clues for discovering the factors 
which may have produced the distor- 
tions. In teaching and training methods, 
it is common, for example, for the in- 
structor to ask the pupil, “repeat what 
I said,” and for the instructor to ask 
the pupil to demonstrate by specific op- 
erations the substance of the instructions 
given. 

Original error by the sender in per- 
ceiving the situation which is the sub- 
ject of the message he formulates is not 
easily corrected. Jones sees a purchase 
order calling for 10,000 units, but gives 
manufacturing instructions for 1,000 
units. The feed-back message, 1,000 
units, may or may not alert Jones to 
his error. 

Feed-back devices may provide real- 
ity-tests for both the sender and the 
receiver and enable them both to have 
a greater confidence in their perceptions 
and in their communications system. 
Accordingly, perceptions based upon 
both the forward and feed-back com- 
munications process are reality-tested to 
a degree and provide additional sup- 
port for the development of expecta- 
tions. 

IV. The Role: Unit of Organizational 
Structure. Complex organizations are 
composed of numerous interlocking and 
specialized functions, coordinated and 
directed towards attaining the goals of 
the organization. When pictured on 
paper, the organizational structure may 
be charted as made up of interrelated 
positions and job descriptions. In real- 
ity, however, individuals perform the 
functions of the positions diagrammed 
on the organizational chart, and, on oc- 
casion, the functions actually performed 
by a person are quite different from 
what may be pictured on the organiza- 
tional chart or in the job description. 


fans organizational structure may be 
pictured as consisting of interrelated 
positions or statuses and may be de- 
scribed in terms of collections of 
reciprocal right-duty relationships. The 
right-duty relationships involve group- 
ings of learned behaviors appropriate 
to the position or status, and these 
groupings of behaviors or actions con- 
stitute roles. Roles such as president, 
vice-president, general manager. fore- 
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man, timekeeper, pressman, die-maker, 
etc., when analyzed in terms of their be- 
haviors or actions, provide a description 
of the organization being studied. The 
part or parts each individual plays in 
performing the functions of his position 
may be regarded as the individual’s role 
or roles. Accordingly, the sum of the 
roles played by all of the individuals in 
the organization may be thought of as 
constituting the total functioning or- 
ganization. 

V. The Role: Product of Expecta- 
tions. Role behavior is learned behavior. 
As individuals go about learning their 
roles, they act on their perceptions of 
the roles. They continually look for cues 
to test out whether their perceptions of 
the roles are accurate. The process of 
role definition may be viewed in part as 
a function of interaction amongst the 
individuals in a situation. Thus, where 
two persons are in a role-role relation- 
ship, the foreman may make a statement 
to the worker, “Attach this wire to this 
bolt at this point.” The foreman’s state- 
ment may bring the worker’s response, 
“Let Bill do that job,” and this response 
may in turn stimulate the foreman to 
say to the worker, “Ill have you dis- 
charged if you don’t do what I say,” 
whereupon the worker responds by ac- 
cepting the foreman’s statement or by 
refusing to do so and running into 
trouble. The foreman-worker roles be- 
come defined in the interaction process, 
and the expectations of the persons in- 
volved in the particular situation are 
perceived and communicated to one an- 
other. Their perceptions become stabil- 
ized and orderly as the perceptions are 
reality-tested. They have learned what 
is expected of them in their roles, and 
they tend to behave accordingly. In a 
sense, it may be stated that the perceived 
expectations of the role define the role. 

VI. Creative Shaping of Role Be- 
havior. Step 1. Reality-Testing the Role. 
If it is reasonably accurate to say that 
the perceived expectations of a role de- 
fine the role, then the wise administra- 
tor will endeavor to find out whether 
the prescribed content or job descrip- 
tions of the formal paper organization 
correspond with the role expectations of 
the individuals in the organization. The 
administrator will continually reality- 
test his own perceptions of the roles in 
his organization, including his own role. 

The reality-testing of perceived expec- 
tations of a role would, it is suggested, 
involve the following elements: (1) ob- 
servation of the actual behavior of the 
person in the role; (2) statement by the 
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person in the role of what he perceives 
is expected of him in the role; (3) state- 
ment by others in interlocking roles with 
the examined role as to what they per- 
ceive is expected of the individual in 
the role in question. 


Te the extent that discrepancy may 
exist between formally defined roles 
and the actual role expectations and be- 
havior of the individuals involved, there 
should be a further searching for the 
factors involved in the discrepancies. 
(a) Communication and Role. Is the 
discrepancy between the formally de- 
fined roles and the actual role expecta- 
tion and behavior of the individuals 
involved due to improper communica- 
tion? The elements of the communica- 
tion system bear examination. Is there 
an adequate perception of the formally 
defined position? Is the verbalization 
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or description of the formally defined 
position free from distortion? Has the 
formally defined position been trans. 
mitted through channels free of inter- 
ference (reinterpretation) or distor. 
tion? Is the recipient of the communica- 
tion, the role player, technically and 
personally capable of making an ade- 
quate perception of the formally defined 
position ? 

Superintendent Smith is told by 

Foreman Jones that the work is not 


completed because of worker short- | 


age. On inquiry, the personnel man- 

ager states that he sent applicants for 

the jobs to Foreman Jones. Foreman 

Jones was not aware that the person- 

nel manager did not have the author- 

ity to hire and that he, as foreman, 

did possess this authority. 

(b) Influence and Role. Is the dis- 
crepancy between the formally defined 
roles and the actual role expectations 
and behavior of the individuals involved 
from other 
individuals in the organization? If other 
individuals perceive one’s role as dif- 
ferent in certain respects from the 
formally prescribed role, then to the 
extent that such others’ perceptions are 
used as a basis for reality-testing by 
the role-testing individual, such inter- 
personal behavior may produce variant 
role expectations. 


a result of contamination 


Foreman Brown is a new man. He 
observes Foremen Jones, Smith and 
Clark as they discharge workers with- 
out any consultation with Superinten- 
dent Wilson. Previously, there had 
been a walkout of the workers grow- 
ing out of a discipline grievance 
under the union contract, and_ the 
foremen had been specifically directed 
to consult with Superintendent Wilson 
before taking action. Foreman Brown, 
taking his cues from the other fore- 
men, discharged unsatisfactory work- 
ers without consulting Superintendent 

Wilson. 

A tests out his own role perceptions 
through following cues from B or 
others, and when A’s role behavior con- 
forms with A’s perceptions of B’s or 
others’ cues, A has developed a role ex- 
pectation. Thus, it may be said that 5 
or others have helped to structure 4’s 
role. In other language, B or others 
have influence on A in the situation. 

(c) Authority and Role. A, accor¢: 


ingly, may be influenced in his role | 


behavior by his perception of gentle 


cues from B or others. If, as is generally | 


the case, A’s role expectations have been 
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ing the organization, to include the ac- 
ceptance of cues or suggestions or direct 
commands from B or others, it may be 
said that B or others have authority 
over A in the situation. Bill, the new 
man, is told by the Superintendent, “Do 
what Foreman Frank tells you. He is 
your boss.” 
' The ideas of influence and authority 
have in common the development of ex- 
pectations in an individual through the 
process of affecting the individual’s 
perceptions. The idea of influence is 
more subtle than authority, in that in- 
fluence is more clearly seen as being 
accepted and consented to by the in- 
dividual in his efforts to discover his 
role expectations. Authority, on the 
other hand, is open and directly visible 
as part of the expected role behavior 
of another. This other, who has the 
authority-role, is perceived as the source 
of role-shaping expectations.’ Of course, 
unless an individual perceives the role- 
authority, and unless he perceives the 
kinds of cues which evidence the role- 
expectations from the person in the 
authority-role, he will not be capable of 
developing the expectations of his own 
role as formally defined. Thus, Jack, the 
new man, is asked by Foreman Harry, 
from another department, “Would you 
mind polishing these fixtures?” Jack 
does not understand that he has re- 
ceived an order, and that Foreman 
Harry has authority to give such orders. 
(d) Personality and Role. \s the dis- 
crepancy between the formally defined 
roles and the actual role expectations 
and behavior of the individuals involved 
due to personality factors which distort 
or block adequate perception and real- 
ity-testing necessary for the development 
of role expectations? Conceivably, the 
individual may fail to perceive certain 
aspects of his role performance as being 
inadequate. The threat to his self-esteem 
may be too great to allow him to see 
that what he does is inferior or inade- 
quate. Or he may consistently perceive 
his fellows as approving—or as disap- 
proving—what he does, because of his 
own great need for approval or disap- 
proval as the case may be. Or tasks 
which may be expected of the role- 
player are not perceived by him because 
they are “bad”, “dirty”, or “menial”, 
or in other ways inconsistent with his 
“oood”, “clean”, “im- 
portant’, etc. 


f. Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of 
the Executive, Cambridge, Harvard U Press, 
193°, p. 163; Herbert A. Simon, Administra- 


4 tive Behavior, VN. Y., Macmillan, 1947, p. 125. 


Bill, the new foreman, is a recent 
engineering graduate, bright and 
shiny. Superintendent Kopek, soon to 
retire, wears old overalls, is a high 
school graduate, and has learned the 
business by trial and error. Bill tries 
to avoid certain tasks around ma- 
chinery and is continuously running 
into disagreements with Kopek over 
the what and how of the job. Bill has 
difficulty accepting his role as defined 
by Kopek. 

VII. Creative Shaping of Role Be- 
havior. 

Step 2. Including Organizational 
Goals in Roles. It is submitted that an 
important step in achieving organiza- 
tional goals is to include organizational 
goals in the role expectations of the in- 
dividuals in the organization. 

Strange as it may seem, organiza- 
tional goals are often not included in 
the expected role behaviors. Ordinarily, 
there is a tendency for job descriptions 
and paper organizational charts to for- 
mulate role expectations in terms of 
enumerated tasks and functions. Role 
expectations, including perceptions of 
authority and responsibility, may at 
times rigidly compel the individuals 
carrying out their roles to behave with- 


out regard to the organizational goals— 
for the goals are not included in their 
role expectations. Top management, of 
course, has role expectations which do 
include the achieving of organizational 
goals as such; i.e., competitive position, 
profit targets, production targets, sales 
goals, etc. 

How are organizational goals and ob- 
jectives to become included in role ex- 
pectations of all the individuals in the 
organization? It is necessary, of course, 
that the individuals actually perceive 
such objectives, and that the individuals 
perceive such objectives as standards 
and values by which they each measure 
their own performance and the perform- 
ance of others with whom their roles 
interlock. Techniques of group-partici- 
pation and group-involvement are useful 
in formulating objectives. The notion of 
management by objectives, whereby all 
personnel participate in the fashioning 
of objectives, is pertinent here.” 

The goal-perception of the individ- 
uals involved will depend, in large part. 
upon the elements determining total ade- 
quacy of the communication system: 


* See, in this connection, Peter Drucker, 
The Practice of Management, Harper, 1954, 
Ch. 4%. 
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(1) Is there adequate perception of or- 
ganizational goals and objectives by the 
sender (top management) ? (2) Is there 
an adequate formulation or verbaliza- 
tion of the message (of organizational 
goals)? (3) Is there adequate trans- 
mission of the organizational goals 
message to the individuals concerned? 
(4) Is the recipient of the message 
technically and personally capable of 
reaching an adequate perception of the 
organizational goals? Of course, to the 
extent that goals are defined through 
techniques of group-participation, goal- 
perception as well as goal-involvement 
by the individual may be maximized. 

VIII. Creative Shaping of Role Be- 
havior. 

Step 3. Bringing Actual Role Per- 
formance Into Conformity with Role 
Expectations. Role expectations may not 
be fully realized in actual role behavior. 
Although a person adequately perceives 
the role behavior expected of him, and 
although he is capable of performing 
in the situation. he may nevertheless 
refuse or fail to carry out, to a degree, 
the expected activities. Proper motiva- 
tion, it may be said, is lacking. The 
great question is: To what degree, if at 
all, is it possible to achieve in the in- 
dividual the motivation necessary to 
bring his role behavior into conformity 
with role expectations ? 


Meaningful, purposeful behavior is 
goal-directed behavior. A person mov- 
ing toward a positive goal or away from 
a negative goal may be said to be acting 
in a motivated manner. If the individ- 
ual’s role already includes the goals of 
the organization, then the performance 
of his role will bring the organization 
closer to attaining its goal. But if the 
individual, himself, does not desire the 
goals of the organization, it is likely 
that he will not strive to attain full role 
performance. The goals of the organiza- 
tion and the goals of the person, must 
to as large a degree as possible, be re- 
lated so that efforts bringing the organi- 
zation closer toward its goals will also 
bring the individual closer to his own 
goals, and vice versa. The task of co- 
ordinating organizational goals and per- 
sonal goals is the function of motivation. 

Organizational goals, relatively speak- 
ing, may be easily defined. Personal 
goals, on the other hand, are highly 
complex. The mystery of the human 
personality perhaps can be known only 
to man’s Creator. The lessons of history 
combine with the teachings of psychol- 
ogy and the other human sciences, how- 
ever. in pointing to man’s increasing 
efforts to discover and establish order 
and harmony in the Universe and in 
himself. The individual’s self-image and 
his struggles toward self-realization—to 
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bring his actual behavior and total per- 
formance as near to his evolving self 
image as 
human nature that can be readily ob. 
served. Man strives toward self-actual- 


possible—are elements of 


ization. Realization of the potentialities \ 


inherent in the human protoplasm may 
be said to be a prime goal of human 
existence. 

Accordingly, to the extent that the 
realization of the goals of the organiza. 


tion include the capacity to assist the! 


individual in his strivings toward self- 
realization, toward achieving his in- 
herent potentialities, it may be said that 
conditions have been established for the 
kind of motivation which will bring the 
individual toward active fulfillment of 
the role behavior expected of him. In 
such a setting, realization of the goals 
of the organization is as passionately 
worked for by the individual as is 
realization of his own personal goals. 
Organizational activity supplements his 
personal activity. The values of the or- 
ganizational goals are his own personal 
values. The great task of motivation in 
this way becomes transformed to the 
task of coordinating the released ener- 
gies of the persons striving voluntarily 
toward fulfillment of their personal 
aspirations and self-actualization. a 
Positions Wanted or Open 
See Page 31 











Engineers. 





In Melbourne 


S.A.M. Members Invited To Olympic Games 


err the many sports fans who will visit Australia this 


year to enjoy the Olympic games, which will be held in 
Melbourne from November 22 to December 8, there will, per- 


haps, be some S.A.M. members, and among them some Methods 


The Australian Methods Engineers Association of Melbourne 
extends its greetings to S.A.M. members, and particularly to the 
American Methods Engineers among them, and offers the 
hospitality of the association's facilities and the time of its mem- 


bers to them during their visit. The AMEA members of the 


Melbourne Division offer to supply motor trips to various parts 
of the Australian continent for Methods Engineers guests. 


S.A.M. members who go to Melbourne need only to show 
proot of their membership in the Society to the AMEA office to 
obtain the hospitable facilities offered. 
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CIPM Reports... 


About the Council for International 
Progress in Management 
j\or a number of years, CIPM has 
been “reporting” each month in 
ADVANCED MANAGEMENT on the interna- 
tional management and 
projects in which it participates and on 
the growing size and scope of its own 
operations and those of CIOS — the 
Comité Internationale de Organisation 
Scientifique. in which it is the Amer- 
ican member. Now perhaps it’s time to 





conferences 


go back to the beginning and explain 
exactly what CIPM is. what it does, and 
what its aims and policies are. 


What It Is 


The Council for International Prog- 
ress in Management was founded in 
1933 by a group of leading American 
management of which 
S.A.M. was one. to give these associa- 


associations. 


tions an official international represen- 
tative. CIPM is the only American man- 
agement organization operating exclu- 
sively in the international field. Since 
1933, its membership has grown to in- 
clude leading corporations and indus- 
trial firms, well number of 
schools and colleges of business admin- 
istration. 


as 


as a 


The Council is the official American 
representative of CIOS, which has mem- 
ber associations in 27 countries in 
Europe, the Western Hemisphere, the 
Far East, and Australasia. Also, the 
}Council is a founding member of the 
Pan American Council of CIOS 
(PACCIOS), the Western Hemisphere 
regional organization of CIOS which 
has affiliates in Canada, Brazil, Chile, 
Argentina, and Mexico. It is in connec- 
tion with its membership in PACCIOS 
and CIOS that CIPM is organizing the 
American participation in the first In- 
ter-American Management Conference, 
to be held in Santiago. Chile, on Novem- 
her 2-17, 1956, and the XIth Interna- 
tional Management Congress, to be held 
in Paris on June 24-28, 1957. 


What It Does 


1, addition to its role as the Ameri- 
can representative at international con- 
fereaces, the Council plays a dynamic 
and creative part in the implementation 
of the U. S. Government’s Technical 
Assistance Program. Since 1950, under 
ithe auspices of this program, it has 
jplanned, organized and conducted study 














tours for over 1200 management repre- 


sentatives from Europe, Latin America, 
and Asia, who have come to this country 
for periods of from three weeks to nine 
months to study the “how” and the 
“why” of American management. These 
groups have not been concerned with a 
study of a particular process or indus- 
try, but rather with the general climate 
in which American management oper- 
ates and the management principles and 
practices that create this climate. 

Another aspect of the CIPM manage- 
ment exchange program is the Council’s 
recruiting and organizing of groups of 
American executives to hold seminars 
with their management counterparts in 
other countries. During the last five 
years, the Council has recruited over 
100 men who have composed some 34 
teams that have held seminars in Europe, 
Latin America, and Asia, thus enabling 
executives in these countries to meet in 
small groups with American manage- 
ment leaders to exchange views and dis- 
cuss common problems. The results of 
this program, although often intangible 
and hard to measure, are nevertheless 
becoming increasingly evident. Turkish 
production manager has been able to 
grasp the meaning of preventive main- 
tenance; in Belgium, industrialists, who 
in 1952 were astonished to find that the 
very fact of their meeting to discuss 
common problems was often beneficial 
to their businesses, have now put in a 
many-sided productivity program that 
they describe as “a sound framework 
for the development of management 
ideas in Europe.” 

For the past year and a half, the 
Council has had three management ex- 
perts in Finland who are acting as con- 
sultants to Finnish industry. This entire 
project is privately financed by groups 
in the United States and Finland who 
are interested in the industrial develop- 
ment of that country. By working with 
the managers of leading Finnish indus- 
tries, the Americans are not only assist- 
ing these firms in their production and 
marketing problems, but they are also 
training Finnish managers to carry on 
the same kind of work after the termina- 
tion of the American project. 


Aims and Policies 


CIPM is presently engaged in the 
development of a research report on 
how to develop more good managers 
overseas. It is the Council’s belief that 
by reaching the individuals who are the 


present and future managers and the 
industrial leaders in countries of the 
free world, and by helping them to man- 
age their enterprises in a way that is 
both productive and beneficial to the 
industrial community in which they op- 
erate, CIPM is making a real contribu- 
tion to stabilized economic conditions 
throughout the world. 


Jane Dustan. CIPM Editor 


S.A.M. is a charter member of 
CIPM, the Council for Interna- 
tional Progress in Management, 
the American non-profit, non-poli- 
tical organization devoted to the 
practice of scientific management 
on the international level. CIPM 
is in turn a member oj the Inter- 
national Committee of Scientific 
Management (CIOS) which rep- 
resents the organized management 
societies of twenty-six nations. 








CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP 
STANDINGS 
as of August Ist, 1956 
| New York.. 


404 N. Alabama.... 75 
| Philadelphia 374 Georgia ....... 72 
| Northern N. J...349 Columbus ..... 69 
| Cincinnati .306 Knoxville ...... 69 
Lancaster ...... 279 = Richmond . 69 
Chicago ....... 276 Reading ....... 66 
| Cleveland ..268 Clearing ...... 62 
Pittsburgh .240 Alabama ...... él 
Washington ....200 Trenton-Del. Val. 61 
Detroit 197 Greenville ..... 59 
| Boston ..192 Hartford ...... 55 
San Francisco...173 Central Pa...... 54 
Milwaukee ..... 158 Calumet ....... 52 
| Los Angeles....145 Western Mass... 50 
CS .143 Central N. Y.... 45 
| Indianapolis Ue «=«6>Chatiotte ......... 45 
Worcester ..... 119° Twin City ...... 45 
| Hudson Valley..118 Fox Valley ..... 44 
| Montreal .118 Lehigh Valley... 40 
| Western N. C...118 Madison ....... 40 
Raritan Valley..108 North Miss...... 37 
| Long Island....105 St. Louis ....... 37 
| Baltimore . 99 London, Ontario 34 
| Binghamton . 99 New Orleans... 34 
| Sacramento . 99° Nashville ...... 33 
|New Haven. . 98 Northeastern Pa. 32 
Greensboro Me ee eee 30 
Kansas City.... 91 Portland ....... 29 
Puerto Rico 83 Louisville ...... 15 
Wilmington . 83 Stamford ...... 12 
Bridgeport ..... 79 Non-Chapter .. 96 
| Providence 77 Non-Resident .. 89 
| DaVIGn: ...05555% 76 
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New Management Writing ... 





THE STAFF ROLE IN MANAGEMENT 
By Robert C. Sampson. Published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1955. $4.00. Pp. 226 & xii. 

HE STAFF ROLE IN MANAGEMENT is 
T a book that should be read by every 
staff executive and line executive. 

As the author, Robert G. Sampson. 
says, “This book is intended to be pro- 
vocative. . . .” As in the case of any 
provocative writing, there will be a 
degree of agreement and a degree of dis- 
agreement on the part of any reader. 
The book, however, does set forth—in 
an interesting and thought-provoking 
style—a reminder of the role of staff in 
modern management. 

The author stresses the differences 
between management by technique and 
management by managing. He feels that 
staff functions of managements are in 
what he terms “a welter of confusion.” 
He feels that line executives are ques- 
tioning the effectiveness of staff func- 
tions, both as to their intrinsic qualities 
and the ways in which they are being 
administered. 

It is true that available research in- 
formation tends to prove that there is a 
considerable degree of friction and re- 
sentment between line management and 
staff management, in snite of the fact 
that the staff concept has been liberally 
used in management for several decades. 

Probably most staff people firmly 
believe that they have not strayed from 
the classic concept of staff-line relation- 
ship, but there is reason to believe that 
staff executives have taken over more 
and more of what was the once consid- 
ered line prerogative. 

Mr. Sampson expresses his concept of 
the staff as follows: “The staff man does 
not look upon himself as a teacher but 
rather as a counselor. He subscribes to 
the fundamentals of learning. He keeps 
decision-making in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive for he believes that self-develop- 
ment, growth, and the maturing of a 
personality all require that the executive 
himself define his objectives, clarify his 
thinking, make his choices, and solve 
his problems. The executive does not 
learn by discussing academic issues. He 
learns by doing, with the counsel of the 
staff man.” 

The book points out that much of the 
trouble with so-called staff functions is 
due to the fact that people are so 
anxious about WHAT a particular staff 
function should do, they omit altogether 
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consideration of HOW it should be 
done. 

The chapter on “Making a Situational! 
Analysis” is particularly good. He takes 
a theoretical staff representative from 
the time he is told to make an investiga- 
tion, through an analysis of the HOW 
to approach the situation and HOW to 
obtain the results his superior expects, 
while maintaining a truly staff relation- 
ship with the line people involved. 

The author admits, “I sometimes wish 
the word ‘counseling’ had never been 
invented. Because of different ways in 
which the word has been used, it has 
aroused prejudices which have blocked 
its general acceptance. However, there 
is no satisfactory substitute for it; no 
other term so aptly designates the role 
of the staff representative.” He points 
out that counseling with an executive, 
counseling with groups of people, and 
counseling with first-line supervision 
gets the staff results without creating 
staff antagonism. 

In the final chapter he deals with the 
responsibility of the line administrator 
to properly use his staff—the impor- 
tance of judging staff members in light 
of their counseling responsibility, rather 
than in line with concrete results which 
should be attributed to line manage- 
ment properly using staff help. 

The average line executive reading 
the book will probably agree with the 
author and wish that his staff help 
would abide by Mr. Sampson’s concept. 
The average staff person reading the 
book will probably feel that the author 
has gone too far in depriving staff of 
some reasonable amount of authority. 

The book is worth while reading— 
and rereading—to help us in keeping in 
proper focus the important relationship 
of line and staff. 

James E. Newsome 
Johnson & Johnson 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OCCUPATIONS 


By Anne Roe, John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, 1956, pp. xii and 340. 
$6.00. 


= and summarizing the re- 
sults of much scattered research in 
occupational testing, this book reveals 
the types of aptitude and personality 
testing which have proven most useful, 
and fits the use of tests in business into 
the whole broad picture of vocational 
guidance and clinical psychology. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 











CHAPTER PERFORMANCE 
AWARDS REPORT 
July 1, 1956 - July 31, 1956 
Georgia . .. 1362 Binghamton ... 775 
eee 1306 Montreal . 695 
Detroit .......1292 Worcester .... 650 
Milwaukee ....1248 Western N.C. . 600 
Kansas City ...1222 San Francisco . 591 
Baltimore .....1200 Sacramento ... 450 
Lancaster .1196 North Ala. .... 400 
Providence ...1190 Philadelphia .. 292 
Portland . 1152 Athens ....... 
Reading ......1146 Calumet ...... 
Hudson Valley .1145 Central N.Y. . 
Washington ...1130 Central Pa. 
Bridgeport 1128 Charlotte 
Raritan Valley .1126 Cincinnati 
New Haven ...1116 Columbus 
Greensboro ...1114 Dayton .... 
Nashville .1104 Fox Valley .. 
Chicago .1086 = Indianapolis 
Cleveland 1069 Lehigh Val. .. 
Northern N. J. 1068 London, Ont. 
Alabama ..1048 Long Island 
Tren. Del. Val. .1027 Louisville 
Wilmington ...1024 Madison ... 
Los Angeles ..1005 New Orleans . 
Clearing ..1000 New York..... 
Knoxville ...1000 North Miss. . 
Northeast'n, Pa.1000 Pittsburgh 
Greenville . 900 Puerto Rico 
Hartford . 900 St. Louis 
Richmond .. 899 Stamford 
Dallas ..... . 896 Western Mass. 
Twin City 823 
= 





Division of labor and the role ef oc: 
cupations in society and in the life of 
the individual are first discussed. Then 
the measurable test results on individual 
differences of a physical, psychological. 
social, educational, and biographical 
nature are presented. The author devel: 
ops a two-way classification of occupa 
tions, based on eight types of occupa 
tions the primary 
focus of activity and on six levels of 
functioning within each type of occupa 
tion. Working within this pattern, she 
discusses what tests have shown about 
individual differences within and _ be: 
tween the major occupational groups. 
Finally, studies of occupational choice. 
progress in the occupation, and the ef: 
fect of occupation on other aspects o! 
living are presented and evaluated. 

A. H. Maslow’s theory of personality 
is adopted to provide coherence to the 
discussion of the satisfactions sought in 
different occupations. According to 
Maslow, the basic human needs, ar 
ranged in the usual order of potency. 
are: 


distinguished by 


1. The physiological needs. 

2. The safety needs. 

3. The need for belongingness and 
love. 
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OCTOBER, 1956 
Chapter Performance 
Awards Recipients 


1955-1956 


Hudson Valley ..Ist Place Award — 
Harrington Emerson 
Trophy 


Knoxville .2nd Place Award — 
Ordway Tead Bell 
and Gavel | 

Providence 3rd Place Award — 
Banner 

Sacramento 4th Place Award — 
Banner 

Washington 5th Place Award — 
Banner 

Lancaster . 6th Place Award — 
Banner 

Wilmington .Tth Place Award 

Greensboro 8th Place Award — 
Banner 

President's Award — 
Scroll (for the great- 
est increase in Chap- 
ter standing) 

Philadelphia 9th Place Award 


W. No. Carolina. 10th Place Award 








CHAPTER HONOR ROLL 


ONGRATULATION to the members and their leaders in the 
Chapters’ Membership Campaign. 


Quotas at end of 1955-56 


fiscal year: 

Per Per 

cent cent 
Sacramento 350 Los Angeles 55 
Puerto Rico 266 San Francisco 54 
Greenville 157 Washington 43 
Hudson Valley 140 Greensboro 36 
Providence 140 Cleveland 31 
Wilmington 140 Raritan Valley 31 
Clearing 137 Western Mass. 29 
Montreal 133 Binghamton 21 
Bridgeport 130 Georgia 18 
Madison 120 laillannalt 17 

polis 
Fox Valley 116 pttas 14 
ae way eine Pittsburgh 14 
altimore 115 

Citic 100 Central Pa. 12 
Knoxville 100 Boston I 
N.E. Pa. 100 No. N. J. 10 
W.N.Carolina 100 Reading 10 
Lancaster 86 | Milwaukee 9 
Philadelphia 86 ; New York 3 
Nashville 60 Cincinnati 2 





Quotas at start of 1956-57 


fiscal year: 
Per 
cent 
Portland 75 
Central N. Y. 43 
Charlotte 28 
Hartford 22 


Raritan Valley 21 
Wilmington 21 
Binghamton 18 
Reading 18 
Georgia 17 
London, Ont. 16 
Western Mass. 11 
Greenville 10 
North Alabama 8 
San Francisco 7 
Montreal 


Milwaukee 


5 
Lancaster 4 
4 
Washington 3 








1. The need for importance, respect, 
self-esteem, independence. 

5. The need for information. 

6. The need for understanding. 


7. The need for beauty. 
8. The need for self-actualization. 


Lists of basic needs like this often 
crop up in company human relations 
programs. The author cites several 


studies of occupations as sources of 
need satisfaction, but concludes that we 
are largely ignorant of the nature of 
this relationship. 

Typical of the author’s scientific ap- 
proach and unwillingness to go beyond 
the established evidence, are her striking 
conclusions on the effect of psychologi- 
cal differences on occupations. “We do 
not have occupational data based upon 
an adequate theory of the nature and 
development of personality, but we do 
have strong indications that occupa- 
tional preferences are closely related to 
different aspects of personality. The re- 
laticnship has so far been most thor- 
ougily studied in terms of interests. 
hee are more important as determin- 


ers of the kinds of occupations that an 
individual will enjoy and be successful 
at than are intellectual factors. In addi- 
tion, attitude and masculinity-femininity 
scales have shown such relationships. 
A beginning has been made with clinical 
studies, and these offer many promising 
leads for a better understanding of these 
relationships.” Time after time, the 
author’s survey of the field demonstrates 
how little we really know about occupa- 
tional psychology and vocational pref- 
erences, and leaves the reader wonder- 
ing just how significant many of the 
testing programs which have been devel- 
oped in business and industry really are. 

Managers might wish that more space 
had been devoted to the studies which 
have been made of their occupations, 
which fall within the “organization oc- 
cupational group,” including those oc- 
cupations “concerned primarily with the 
organization and efficient functioning of 
government and of commercial enter- 
prises.” However, in such a treatment as 
this we cannot expect emphasis on any 
one occupational grouping, and perhaps 


the statistically significant studies re- 
ported have been few and far between. 
After an interesting discussion of the 
research, the author reports “This 
Group appears on the whole to be 
around the mean in many personality 
and biographical characteristics, but at 
the upper levels Kuder Persuasive 
scores are high, and dominance prob- 
ably is also. In many occupations in the 
Group Clerical, aptitudes are of great 
importance, but mechanical, scientific. 
and artistic interests are notably lack- 
ing.” 

The book is well organized and writ- 
ten and thoroughly documented with a 
glossary on tests and adequate refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter. It is 
full of insights and interpretations as 
well as facts which should be of great 
interest and value to anyone concerned 
with occupational testing. Both voca- 
tional guidance and employee selection 
will be done with considerably more 
humility and less reliance on tests alone 
by anyone who reads this book. 


Joseph H. Jackson 
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ADVANCED MANAGEMENT ARTICLES 
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Accurate Forecasting—Simple Tools Make it Easy— 
by H. Wolfe 
Accurate Inventory Measurement—dy R. L. VanDeMark 
An Appraisal of Personne] Testing 
by Doncaster G. Humm 
Are You Thinking About Management Development— 
by Gilbert C. Jacobus 
Are We Asking the Foreman to Be Better Than His 
Supervisor—by U. Rosenfield 
Automation Dictionary—by C. L. Peterson 
Better Eyes for the Job—by James R. Gregg 
Blueprint for a Plant Health Program—by W. E. Park 
Break-even Analysis & Measurement of Capital 
Productivity—by Joel Dean 
Budget Navigation by Dead Reckoning— 
by A. Hartogensis 
Business Leadership in the Decade Ahead— 
by Ordway Tead 
Centralization versus Decentralization—by Ernest Dale 
Climate for Growth—by H. H. Carey 
Do Inustrial Engineers Need Executive Development? 
—by Harold Smiddy 
Economic Forecasting—by Henry Bund 
Empathy: Management’s Greatest Need— 
by R. N. McMurry 
Engineering the Invisible—by H. H. Carey 
Executive Development in the Foreign Service— 
by James F. Grady 
Executive Development Thru Colleges— 
by Beach, Planty and VanArk 
Executive Personnel Development—by J. C. Worthy 
Executives: Their Personality & Its Appraisal— 
by B.B. Gardner 
Feedback to Employees (V): What Business Can 
Learn From Baseball—by Theodore R. Wolf 
Financial Incentives: The Flywheel of Management, 
Planning—by Phil Carroll 
Foreman and Middle Management— Anonymous 
Foreman’s Union: How Soon?—Anonymous 
Fundamentals of Getting Work Done Thru Others— 
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Getting Effective Leadership in Industrial Organizations 
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Good Management Men Delegate Authority— 
by J. Gorsuch 
Great American Manhunt—by G. Price 
The Homemaker—Executive-at-Large— 
by Catherine B. Morhard & William C. Morhard 
How Effective Are Your Company Communications ?— 
by Harold P. Zelko 
How Should Labor Participate in Gains— 
by J. W. Nickerson 
How to Chair a Conference—by T. H. Nelson 
Human Factors in Industrial Design—by J. Dunlap 
Human Relations in Industry—by D. McGregor 
Importance of Being Important Together— 
by C. Wimpfheimer 
Incentive Compensation Develops Executives— 
by A. Patton 
Industrial Use of Personality Tests—by W. S. Henry 
Industry’s Stake in Public Relations—by L. Kurtz 
Inventory Control—by R. Goldberger & E. Kessler 
Judging the Effectiveness of Organization—by A. Brown 
Keeping Up With Business Cycles—by G. H. Moore 
Keynote for Management Industry Partnership— 
by T. Carroll 


Quantity 
Labor Looks at Industrial Engineering—by D. Lasser 
Labor Trends—by C. Ching 
Labor’s Wage Policy in Transitional Controlled Price 
Economy—by S. Barkin 
Maintenance Management—ly G. Keck 
Make it Informative—dby P. Beall 
Management Policy—by J. Glover 
The Management Profession—by Crawford H. Grenwalt 
Management Viewed by an Engineer—by R. W. Johnson 
Measurement of Management—by Phil Carroll 
Method Analysis by Motion Pictures— 
by Wogler & Dubois 
Mirrors Extend Scope of Camera—by C. A. Anderson 
Money as an Industrial Cure-all—by King McRury 
New Emphasis in Cost Reduction by A. MacCullough 
New Focus in Executive Training— 
by I. R. Weschler, M. A. Klemes & C. Shepherd 
New Frontiers for Industrial Engineer—by H. L. Wylie 
New Managerial Control Ratios—by Bela Gold 
New Time Study Tool—by D. Jones 
Non-Financial Incentives: A Management Motivation, 
Analysis—by Eugene J. Benge 
Operational Techniques of Creative Thinking— 
by Charles S. Whitting 
Our Living Standards Can Go Up—by P. D. Foote 
Performance Budgeting in Government— 
by C. S. Hudson 
Personalities in Labor Management Conflicts— 
by A. Imberman 
Planning the Strategy of the Business—by E. W. Reilley 
Problems Existing in ILO—by W. L. McGrath 
Procedures in Industry & Business—by M. Albery 
Product Research & Development—by R. Spillman 
Professional Societies—Too] for Executive Development 
—by T. Linville 
Program for Motivating Salesmen—by W. Bryan 
Resistance to Change: Its Analysis and Prevention— 
by A. Zander 
Research Trends in Executive 
by Chris Argyris 
Scientific Management Abroad—by H. Maynard 
Scientific Management Enters Civic Affairs— 
by George M. Goettelman 
Scientific Management in Hospital Administration— 
by V. Donald Schoeller and G. Jay Anyon 
Semantics: The Foundation of all Business Communi- 
cation—by Martin Maloney 
Should You Replan and Reorganize Now?— 
by Gordon VanArk 
Size and Effectiveness—by H. K. Hyde 
Small Business Compensation & Incentive Plans— 
by V. H. Rothchild 
Span of Control—Fact or Fable?—by W. W. Suojanen 
Steps Toward Economic Understanding—by J. Burger 
Strengthening Small Business Management— 
by L. T. White 
Teaching Total Management 
Rotation—by H. V. Olsen 
Wartime Lessons in Wage Administratton— 
by C. Balderston 
What Is An Integrated Material Handling Program?— 
by George G. Raymond, Jr. 
What Makes Successful and Unsuccessful Executives? 


Jehavior 


Thru Job 


Function 





—by B. Gardner 
Who Dares to Sit and Read?—by Louis J. Cantoni 
You Know—But Do They?—-by Walter E. Brunauer 


Note: The quantity of each reprint in stock varies. The above listings are available at 25c 
while in stock. However, when a reprint is out of stock the minimum order is 50c. 


Please send me the reprints marked above, at $.25 per copy. 


Send order to: Society for Advancement of Management 


se pe uw ee eee eee eee ee ORDER FORM ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee eed 2. oes de ws oo ae ewninconee deine 
*Please Bill Me 

*(minimum billing $1.00) 
74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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